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APPLE OF ACCORD—AND DISCORD 


The free world can derive little comfort from 
the way in which the Sino-Soviet Alliance has sur- 
mounted the stress and strain of the Korean con- 
flict. To.those who considered it to be the major 
purpose of diplomacy to detach the new regime in 
China from absolute dependence on the Kremlin, 
the sense of frustration is as deep as it is undeni- 
able. But at least it ought to warn us against too 
light-minded a view of the consequences of any 
extension of the conflict. 


The responses of the Chinese Communist lead- 
ers to the second anniversary of the Treaty revealed 
significant changes. Hitherto, Peking’s greetings 
to the Kremlin on ‘‘felicitous” occasions were al- 
most brusque in their brevity. A single sentence 
often sufficed: cold, stilted and formal. The 
Russians were similarly abrupt. This year the 
Kremlin maintained its polite reserve, but Peking 
broke into a volubility that has no precedent. In- 
deed the impression made upon anyone with the 
patience to wade through this outburst of nape? 
is that Peking protests too much. 


The Party line was set forth in the iiahate 
Daily of Peking. The Alliance, it declared 


one. It is indestructible. It cannot be split by any 
one. It is a mighty, invincible alliance. It has 
extraordinary significance for the peace and 


security of the Far East and all Asia because of the 
extremely great influence of the Russian and Chin- 
ese Revolutions on world politics in the present 
period.” 


‘this. 
great alliance between our two nations—is a lasting 


Mao Tse-tung himself offered Stalin ‘‘heart- 
felt gratitude for enthusiastic and generous assist- 
ance,” which had “greatly helped in the economic 
rehabilitation and development of China.” He 
hailed ‘‘the great, ever-closer friendship” between 
them, and said the ‘‘mighty Sino-Soviet Alliance is 
an invincible force—a powerful guarantee against 
Imperialist aggression and for safeguarding peace 
and security:in the Far East, and a guarantee of 
victory in the great cause of world peace. Long 
live the unbreakable friendship and unity... .” 


Liu Shao-chi asserted that “we can say with 
assurance” that in the future the Treaty would 


have still more far-reaching and favourable 
effects.” 


The Chinese Ambassador, at a reception he 
gave to Soviet leaders in Moscow on the Treaty 
anniversary, said the Chinese people regarded the 
Treaty as “the apple of their eye .... and sincerely 
wish this friendship to continue through all 
eternity.” 


A number of factors are cited in support of this 
paean in praise of a Treaty which has so rashly 
and severely restricted the functions of Chinese 
diplomacy that it may be said hardly to exist save 
in this straitjacket. There is the bond of two 
world-shaking events and the effort of the People’s 
Daily to equate the Chinese Communist revolution 
in Asia with the Bolshevik Revolution in the West. 
From Vasco da Gama till the Communists came 


_. was a long, dark age of misery, in a world ruled by 
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capitalism, says the People’s Daily. This line was 
skilfully depicted, to remove the alliance from the 
common market-place where alliances are made 
one. day and duplicated or broken the next—in 
which deviations from consistency and good faith 
both countries (especially the Kremlin) have been 
in the van. 


So large-minded a perspective removes it from 
the critical arena in which such instruments are 
commonly regarded in the impermanent world of 
political marriage and divorce. 

Moreover, it is a good line in trying to justify 
that interference in the affairs of other people, 
which is the very part of the militancy of Com- 
munism. Its frustration in Korea has shaken to 
the marrow all but the most shallow-minded hot- 
gospellers among the ideologues. It remains a 
grim, stern, undeniable warning to the hard-faced 
men of the Politbureau who use the Comintern for 
purposes strikingly akin to those of the great im- 
perialists of the past. 


“The people of oppressed nations in colonial 
and semi-colonial countries of the world, first and 


foremost Asian people, cannot achieve victory in 


the great struggle against imperialist aggression 
and for independence, peace and democracy,” ex- 
claims the People’s Daily, ‘‘unless they first unite 
around their proletariat and the political party of 
the proletariat, unless they unite around the pro- 
letariat throughout the world, unless they unite 
around the anti-Imperialist camp of eimersrae 
headed by the Soviet Union.” | 


With this fourfold bondage, there is, too, re- 
cognition of the new dependence of China upon 
the Soviet as the arsenal of ‘‘democratic dictator- 
ship,” and gratitude for the help in armaments and 
goods. But the major, the overwhelming, factor 
all through the Chinese statements on the treaty 
anniversary relates to the re-emergence of a re- 
armed Japan. It is not a new factor, it is indeed 
the very thing which the Treaty was devised to 
prevent. The Communists have managed to create 
a condition of affairs which has thus recoiled in 
the various arrangements already made with Japan: 
the Peace Treaty which the Communists refused 
to sign, the Security Pact between Japan and the 
U.S.A., and the permission (or obligation) upon 
Japan to share in mutual defence against Com- 
munist aggression. 


‘The Chinese Communists make great play of 
the “revival of Japanese militarism.” The Soviet 
spokesmen said nothing about this but kept to 
general terms in: their contributions to the anni- 
versary. The last word they have said about Japan 
was Stalin’s beautiful new year gesture, in which 
he oozed as much geniality as he did on the famous 
occasion when he embraced Matsuoka on the rail- 
way platform. In between, of course, he had jump- 
ed on them in Manchuria when the Japanese were 
down and out. 


The great mass of the Chinese people detest 
this alliance and regard it as having created far 


more problems and infinitely more trouble, present 
and potential, than if it had never existed. The 
military don’t like the idea of filling every one oi 
the hospitals—and all the many modérn_ premises 
taken over from the foreign. owners. which have 
been converted for this purpose—in battles for a 
common cause in which they supply the cannon- . 
fodder, even if the Russians furnish the arms. 


The Chinese people relish still less the prospect 
of becoming the major battleground of another vast 
war, while at the same time the Communists press 
down still more fiercely upon them in all their 
thoughts, habits, and undertakings. Many of them, 
no doubt, feel exceedingly bitter about the ready- 
made policy of dependence upon the Soviet which 
Mao Tse-tung proclaimed even before his Govern- 
ment was constituted. He insisted that there was 
no middle choice: ‘‘Not only in China but through- 
out the world, without exception, one inclines either 
toward imperialism or toward Socialism.” 


There spoke the typical Marxist doctrinaire, 
of whose determinist beliefs the unexampled suc- 
cess of the British type of policy is a conspicuous 
denial. When the People’s Government was form- 
ed in September 1949 it was, in fact, in a peculiarly 
strong position to harmonise all Far Eastern poli- 
cles on the strict basis of its own strength and 
independence. But it was written in the precious 
Marxist books that such a thing was not possible, 
and so opportunity and will were surrendered. 


Unhappily, it is possible now for Liu Shao-chi 
to claim—as he did at a mass rally of the Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Association on the Treaty anni- 
versary—that events have led to the treaty being - 
developed and consolidated. ‘‘Moribund imperial- 
ism,” he asserted, ‘‘will never draw the lesson from 
their defeats. Recently, in addition to speeding 
up the re-armament of Japan and continuing the 
aggressive war against Korea and the occupation 
of Taiwan, the American imperialists have coerced 
the Japanese reactionary government into signing 
a socalled bilateral treaty with the Chiang Kai-shek 
remnant gang ... But in the face of the Chinese 
people who have stood up on their feet, together 
with the consolidation and growth of the mighty 
Sino-Soviet alliance of friendship, all enemy 
schemes of aggression will certainly be smashed to 
pieces.” 


The sombre truth is that the alliance was never 
more unpopular and never stronger. Comment 
has been aroused over the decision of Peking to 
cancel the Sino-Soviet Alliance propaganda week. 
The explanation implied far more than it said. 
The feast of soul was put aside ‘‘because the move-_ 
ment against corruption, waste and bureaucratism 
is being carried out in full swing everywhere.” It 
would be asking too much of the people in their 
present mood of desperation to demand that they 
kiss the rod of their ever-growing misfortunes, at 
the very time it is being employed with ruthless 
vigour. 
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The ideological ties have become chains. The 
stronger the links the more irksome they become. 
There is also suspicion; and perhaps something 
of that feeling of which Ciano wrote when he re- 
vealed the truth about the Axis relations. It is 
Peking that insists now with uneasy reiteration on 
the eternal nature of the alliance, and it is the 
Kremlin which just as carefully eschews such fal- 
lacies. 


TherChinese can never quite forget the ingrain- 
ed cynicism and opportunism of Russian policy: 
the surrender at Brest-Litovsk, the Pact with 


- Hitler, the attempts of Joffe to play off Japan and 


China, the repudiation of Tsarist privileges, and 
then the seizure of Outer Mongolia and the Pact 
with Chang Tso-lin whereby Moscow regained the 
Chinese Eastern Railway, only to surrender it meek- 
ly to the Japanese 20 years ago. But for both 
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these ruling groups, a policy of counter-interven- 
tion is a matter of life or death in the most per- 
sonal sense of the word. 


The acceptance of the Communist challenge in 
Korea; may prove to be as salutary in curbing the 
policy of armed aggression, as was the defeat sus- 
tained by the Red Army when it invaded Poland 
in 1920, which was planned to link up with the 
German revolution just as the armed attack in 
Korea was mainly concerned with Japan. The 
deterrents of power and will to respond to any 
further challenge would always remain necessary. 
But intervention would be a catastrophe. The 
more one looks into it, to examine the consequences, 
the greater it appears. There is more than a faint 
chance that if China were left alone the fires of the 
revolution would burn themselves out in five years, 
as in the revolution of the First Empire. 


SIDELIGHTS ON IDEOLOGICAL RE-MOULDING IN CHINA 


The ideological re-moulding movement in China actually 
began among the faculties of the universities, literary and 
art workers experimentally, with the intention to extend it 
to the whole country when proper experience had been gained 
in the technique. First came the mobilisation of the teachers 
for the study of Marxism, and then the research in documents 
to “expose reactionary ideologies of feudalism and imperial- 
ism” and to re-mark the chalk line between the Communists 
and the “enemy.” When the third stage is reached and the 
comrades have established the orthodox viewpoint, and put 
the two rival ideologies in juxtaposition—with the Marxist 
ideas on top, of course—the movement then proceeds to dis- 
cuss the reform of higher education “according to defence 
and economic needs.” The fifth and final stage will sum 
up the whole movement. It is, in the final analysis, a pro- 
gramme for the complete subversion of modern education 
as it has developed since the Republic and its replacement 
by a purely Marxist framework. 


Much the same methods are being employed also in 
literary and art circles to substitute the full literary ideology 
of Marxism for the “considerable petty-bourgeois taste” in 
present literary works. The writers and painters must em- 
ploy criticism and self-criticism. A painter who executed 
that typical piece of mountain and tree landscape will con- 
fess how, as the picture grew, his temptations grew also to 
forsake it all and seek hermitage in some such spot. And 
all of them, no matter how vague their outlook or how myopic 
their inward sight, must be able to distinguish between Com- 
munist right and Capitalist wrong. 


The movement was first called for in June, 1950, in Mao 
Tse-tung’s long speech to the First National Committee of 
the P.P.C.C., but the Korean war intervened and altered the 
calendar. The party magazine Hsueh Hsi (Study) claims 
that the Party zealots even beat their own leader at the 
post, for even before his call was repeated recently they had 
brought about “spectacular achievements” in self-education 
and self-moulding work among the intellectuals and the broad 
masses. 


“The stupendous changes in the life of our nation brought 
about by the revolution, have made people view everything 
in a new light, Those formerly blinded and dominated by 


the ideology of feudalism and bureaucratic-capitalism have 
become aware of their errors. Those who formerly believed 
themselves standing above the revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion now know that this mentality was merely a deception 
of themselves and of others . . . Those who were formerly 
enslaved in ideas that made them think that even the moon 
was rounder in the U.S., are now hostile to, and despise, 
American imperialism. Those who formerly doubted the 
truth of Marxism now recognise that one can grasp the ob- 
jective truth only by adopting the standpoint of the pro- 
letariat.”’ 


Yet it is admitted that ideological re-moulding is not 
an easy and effortless matter. To discard the old ideology 
is in no way as convenient as discarding a suit that does not 
fit any more. In fact, many intellectuals still feel more at 
ease in the old suit. This, says the Party periodical, is 
not difficult to understand: these intellectuals have become 
accustomed to the old ideology because of their prolonged 
education under feudalism and capitalism, and because they 
were accustomed to stand apart from the masses of the 
people and from political struggles. Some people feel that 
they have changed thoroughly in ideology but still assume 
the old standpoint automatically whenever they come to prac- 
tical action. Consequently ideological re-moulding is a type 
of rigid self-struggle. Before it is possible for one to wage 
such a struggle successfully, he must make an earnest study 
of Marxism-Leninism and employ it as a weapon. “Many - 
intellectuals have begun to study earnestly Marxism-Leninism 
and the teachings of Mao Tse-tung, which link up Marxism- 
Leninism with the practice of the Chinese revolution.” 


The complaint is made that Marxism, which is “a highly 
technical science embodied with a high degree of revolutionary 
characteristics,” is not treated seriously enough in the studies. 
Some even study it not according to the revolutionary stand- 
point of the proletariat, but according to the needs of the 
bourgeoisie or petty-bourgeoisie. “By evading the revolu- 
tionary characteristic of Marxism, they also damage its 
scientific character.” Criticism and self-criticism are the only 
way to keep the study from becoming empty talk, and “they 
must be practiced from the standpoint of the proletariat. They 
must be scientific, political and penetrating.” 
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A typical example of the type of criticism . and self- 
criticism is that of a married woman teacher with a family, 
who confessed that she continually thought of herself and 
her own problems, took no interest in the war in Korea save 
to worry about the safety of her husband who, as a railway 
engineer, might be sent there. She was indifferent to the 
suppression of counter-revolutionaries and actually pitied the 
parents and wives of 200 of them whom she saw executed. 
How would the dependents be able to solve their problems of 
livelihood? Even in land reform, she had wrong thoughts, 
feeling the fight against the landlords was conducted too 


cruelly and the measures were too hasty. Couldn’t it all be 


done a little more peacefully and quietly? 
pected the peasants of taking public revenge for private 
animosities. “I stood extremely firm on the petty bourgeois 
stand and manifested the utmost individualism.” But it all 
came right in the end. The teacher gained the proletarian 
standpoint, made confession and now attains the glory of 
being a people’s teacher! 


She actually sus- 


In another case a question submitted from a department 
of the local Government at Chuhsi, in Hupeh, was cited as 
showing the need for a thorough re-education of the party 
functionaries. The question, which had caused much local 
controversy, was posed thus: “A person of the revolutionary 
class cannot be considered as a counter-revolutionary even 
though he commits a counter-revolutionary act.” That is to 
say, whether a man is a counter-revolutionary is decided not 
by his offence but by the class he belongs to. Other cadres 
held that a person not engaged in prolonged  counter- 
revolutionary activities cannot be described as a counter- 
revolutionary. Some disagreed, but were at a loss to refute 
this view. “This is another defect to be remedied.” 


Some progress to solution appears to have been found 
in the cultivation and training of teachers of theory—surely 
one of the most perilous of occupations. These are being 
trained and turned out by the hundred in Wuhan, and pre- 
sumably elsewhere. A standing committee has been set up 
to guide the work of the study association in much the same 
way as the intelligentsia were required to set up a standing 
committee to direct the thought reform therapy. in the 
higher academic circles. 


In the North-East the Study-Leader system, introduced 
in the spring of last year, developed so quickly that there were 
2,000 of these leaders before the winter. In the municipal 
organs in Mukden alone there were 92 leaders in theoretical 
general knowledge and 226 leaders in political general know- 
ledge. Port Arthur and Dairen claimed to have more than 
500 political general knowledge leaders. But in general there 
are far from enough of them to go round, and even then many 
have no equipment for the job beyond their enthusiasm. 


As for literary and art circles, an article in the Wen I 
Pao emphasises the lack of ideological education of the cul- 
tural troupe in Mukden, while in Tientsin it was complained 
that literary and art cadres showed a serious inclination to 
separate themselves from realities and from politics. Some 
cadres were “even peddling petty-bourgeois wares under the 
sign of proletarian literature and art.” It was argued that it 
was possible to serve the working class without writing about 
the workers all the time. There was also a lot of “serious 
liberalism” among the Tientsin literary and art cadres. “‘With- 
out organisation and without discipline, they show signs of 
shameful decadence, e.g., scheming after fame or profit, hunt- 


ing after enjoyment, discriminating against comrades, and 
disregarding leadership.” 


Some were described as “indolent loafers who are not 
aghamed but rather consider it quite an honour to be idle 
throughout the whole year.” The head of the propaganda 


department of the party’s municipal committee, Huang Sung- 
lin, finally called on all Communists engaged jin such work 
to take the standpoint of the party, to examine themselves 
severely and to eliminate any petty bourgeois tendencies in 
their minds. 


One novelist named Fang Chi, at a rectification study 
meeting in Tientsin, indulged in self-criticism (and a nice 
little bit of advertisement) of his novel “Let Life Become 
Better,” saying that while the arrangement of details could 
hardly be bettered, the novel was mainly a misrepresentation 
of the fight against feudalism which the womenfolk of the 
villages head for the sake of freedom of marriage. The sub- 
ject, he confessed, was not seriously treated from the stand- 
point of the working class, but praised a lax and loose prin- 
ciple of “love above everything.” At the same time he used 
this entering wedge to wave a tomahawk at several other 
writers and poets to show that many were a lot worse than 
he was himself, in failing to do their duty by the party and 
in “roaming in space away from the present struggle, and 
unscrupulously misrepresenting the realities.”’ 


Some comrades openly refused to serve politics, and one 
refused to draw illustrations for two Party organs of. wide 
influence among the masses. He was even arrogant about it, 
declaring that the stuff they printed was of low level and he 
wouldn’t demean himself as an artist by stooping down to 
the level of the writings. The final crime of the Tientsin 
Literary and Art Federation had been to list as “achieve- 
ments” all the bad products that had already been publicly 
condemned by the Party pundits and the People’s Daily. 


Other complaints were that policy with regard to factory 
literature and art was too obscure, and that the reform of 
old plays rested in the hands of “cadres with blurred vision 
who would blot out the distinguishing lines between friend and 
foe.” 


A human and poignant note was struck by another writer 
who admitted that a clamour had existed for some time 
against this worker-peasant-soldier literature and art as 
being dry and tasteless. It was likened to “a homely noodle 
dish,’ unbearable if served every day. Couldn’t they also 
cater for the little man who was just outside those ranks, the 
petty bourgeoisie? But the writer is unsympathetic. They 
have always been aggrieved and distressed since they found 
their old “domain” being invaded, But then silence fell on 
the scene and they turned out a type of product full of such 
words as production, struggle, etc. But “behind the workers’ 
overalls, the soldiers’ uniforms, and the peasants’ straw hats 
could be seen the unaltered sons and daughters of the gentle- 
folk of old, and even the faces of the vagabonds and crooks.” 
It was held to be necessary only to change the old scenery for 
new and add such new terms as “model workers’ meeting,” 
and the new aspect of things was then achieved! 


“In their grief and distress these writers have found 
the new direction, namely, to dress their gentlefolk in the 
Lenin uniforms and let them work in production or such things 
and within the twinkling of an eye all have changed into 
workers, peasants or soldiers. Of course they will have 
little affinity with real workers, peasants and soldiers. They 


even actually become misrepresentations of them.”’ 


“If a change is really sought after,” says the Communist 
critic Yu Ching in the Wen I Pao, “the first thing is to change 
that ‘domain’ of the old days, to change flesh, bones and 
everything, get your heart to beat with the same heart-beat 
and your lungs to breathe in common with the workers, peas- 
ants and soldiers. Love what they love and hate what they 
hate. To achieve that, you must go among a suffer with 
them, struggle with them.” 


| 


~ 
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CHINESE JUNKS 


By 


Sir Frederick Maze, KCM.G., K.B.E. 


The word “Junk” is of doubtful origin and is 
commonly supposed to be derived from the Javanese 
word “djong’ or the Malayan word ‘‘adjong,”’ 
meaning ship. It should be considered that Portu- 
guese and Duteh navigators visited Java and the 
Malay Archipelago before they penetrated as far 
as the Southern coast of China, and they apparently 
adopted a corruption of the above expressions, 
which have no connection with the Chinese word 
“ch’uan”, ship or boat, to describe the native craft 


which they found in Malayan and subsequently in 
Chinese waters. | 


The history of China’s ancient and modern 
activities in the sphere of. maritime enterprise and 
ship-building has not been adequately recorded; and 
notwithstanding the antiquity and: wide scope of 
Chinese literature it is a singular fact that compara- 
tively little has been written about one of her oldest 
industries—shipping. The encyclopaedia published 
during the reign of the Emperor K’ang Hsi (1662- 
1723), for example, does not convey very much de- 
tailed information on the subject; nor do the mari- 
time sections of European and American museums 
display many authentic examples of Chinese naval 
architecture, with the exception of the Science 
Museum in London and the Belfast Museum and Art 
Gallery. It should be noted that it is not customary 
for Chinese shipbuilders. either to prepare scale- 
models of the vessels which they construct or leave 
on record for future reference plans and specifica- 
tions. On the contrary, they have hitherto general- 
ly worked by ‘‘rule of thumb,” as it were, and con- 
tinuity of design in the various junk-building dis- 
tricts has been passed down from father to son, 
or from craftsman to craftsman. In the absence of 
fuller accounts of maritime enterprise in the past, 
it follows that nautical research work in connection 
with the history and classification of. native craft 
operating along the coast and on the inland waters 
of China, is tedious and difficult: Under the aegis 
of the Inspectorate General of the Chinese Maritime 
Customs Administration during my tenure of office 
as I1.G., 1929-1943, an illustrated volume was issued 
by the Statistical Department, written by Mr. 


- The author of the most interesting and exhaustive study 
of Chinese Junks was an outstanding figure in China’s recent 
history and has been responsible for the modernisation of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs. Sir Frederick is most competent 
to write on the subject of Chinese shipping and in the present 
study his special account of the “Yuloh”’ will be appreciated 
by all interested circles. The account is accompanied by a 
diagram showing a sail-plan of a seagoing junk, drawn up by 
a Chinese junk builder. As indicated in the text the “balanced”’ 
rudder is chiefly associated with river craft. As regards the 
Yuloh, it is astonishing how very few people understand the 
mechanies of this efficient form of manual propulsion (peculiar 
to the Far East) which nevertheless is in daily use at the pre- 
sent time by about a quarter of the human race. (ED) 


lines. 


George. Worcester, describing the junks and sam- 
pans (small boat, literally “three planks”) of the 
Upper Yangtze!, on the banks of which the war- 
time capital, Chungking, is located: Mr. Worcester 
formerly held a responsible post in the Marine De- 
partment of the Maritime Customs Service, and he 


has. since become better known as a leading au- 


thority on Chinese naval architecture. I may 
digress here to observe that I originally planned 
to publish a series of Customs’ publications in 
connection with the interesting subject of Chinese 
sailing craft, to include the grouping and descrip- 
tion of the various types of junks found in North 
China; Central China, including the Yangtze; and 
South China, including the West river and the 
famous Canton Delta. The disruption caused by 
the recent Pacific war, however, frustrated the de- 
velopment of the proposed work on the original 


* 


In a country so vast as China with a coastline 
embracing over 20 degrees of latitude from New- 
chwang in the North to Kiungchow in the South, 
and including two of the largest rivers in the 
world, flewing from West to East and covering 
some 10 degrees of latitude together with an 
unusually extensive canal-system’, it is not 
surprising that she possesses a large number and 


variety of vessels of all sorts and sizes, together . 


with an unprecedentedly numerous floating popu- 
lation. 


Ancient Chinese legends refer to the origin of 
boat-building. We are told, for instance, that drift- 
wood or fallen leaves floating downstream inspired 
the idea of transporting man and goods by water 


in'a country where communications by .and were, 


and as a matter of fact, are, singularly primitive 
and defective. Another story is that one of the 
‘“Eight Genii” who figure conspicuously in Chinese 
mythology, after observing the movements of fish 
prepelling themselves by their fins and steering 
with their tails, conceived the idea of oars and 
rudder. It may incidentally be recalled that when 
Sir Edward Harland (of Harland and Wolff fame) 
drew up his plan for the construction of the, fore- 
runner of the modern Atlantic liner (viz. the 
“Oceanic,” built in Belfast in 1870) it is understood 


(1). For administrative purposes, the Maritime Customs authorities 
divided the Yangtze into three sections: Lower Yangtze, from _ the 
Estuary to Hankow—600 miles; Middle Yangtze, from Hankow to Ichang— 
400 miles; and Upper Yangtze, from Ichang to Chungking--350 miles. 
Beyond Chungking the* river is navigable in the high water season, for 
light-draught vessels for a distance of about 200 miles to Suifu. 

(2). It is possible to travel by boat.from Peking to Canton entirely 
by inland waters-—Lord Macartney’s embassy to Peking in 1793 returned 
South by this route. The Canton Delta is formed by the West, North, 
Pearl (or Canton) and East rivers, and comprises innumerable navigable 
waterways serving a large fertile, highly cultivated and densely popu- 
lated area, inhabited by the most progressive people of China. The 
varieties of native craft operating in this interesting and historical dis- 
trict have not yet been fully classified and described. 
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that he based his design to some extent on the 
stream-like lines of the salmon. 

Chinese vessels are divided into two principal 
classes—Northern and Southern. The Northern 
craft have bluff bows and flat bottoms. This form 
of construction was adopted because the ports to 
which they trade are situated on rivers where 
grounding on shoals is not infrequent. In South 
China where deeper harbours exist, hulls have 
sharper bows and greater draught. The Chinese 
display originality in respect of ship construction. 
At the close of the eighteenth century their appli- 
ances for hoisting sails, etc., were superior to the 
corresponding equipment in foreign ships. But 
they did not progress with the times, and of late 
years have lagged behind in the field of ship- 
building and navigation. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that their ancient-looking junks 
(which continue to be built in the form followed 
by native shipbuilders of mediaeval times) are “ box- 
like” structures unsuitable for sailing on the open 
seas. The opposite is the case. Their under-water 
lines are skilfully designed, and they are unusually 
dry vessels in bad weather. 


Some characteristic features appear in them 
all, including the division of hulls into water-tight 
ccmpartments; the provision of either lee-boards or 
centre-boards (drop-keels); lug-sails with the in- 
genious ‘‘multiple-sheet”; the “balanced-rudder’”’: 
and, above all, a uniform system of manual propul- 
sion—described more fully below. In a few locali- 
ties, notably in the Fukien Province, the heavy 
pole-masts of sea-going vessels are not stayed, but 
elsewhere in China stays are fitted as in Occidental 
countries. The masts of some of the larger junks 
are “built-up” or encased with bamboo slats, held 
in position with iron collars. The idea of a balanced 
rudder was conceived in China before it was adopted 
in Europe, and is found chiefly in river boats: in 
coastal regions the rudder is lowered in deep water 
and thus forms a sort of drop-keel. They are fre- 
quently perforated—a curious device that permits 
the leverage to obtain further aft, without unduly 
impeding the movement of the helm. The sails of 
junks are made in the form of balanced-lugs, stif- 
fened by battens to each of which a section of the 
multiple-sheet is bent, thus keeping them flat and 
. enabling vessels to lay as close to the wind as a 
yacht canvassed by Lapthorne himself, although 
making more leeway. The multiple-sheet keeps all 
the battens, including the upper one or ‘‘gaff,” at 
nearly the same angle in relation to the keel as 
the lower one or “boom,” which is not the case in 
foreign-rigged vessels, with single sheets attached 
to the boom only. Reefing as understood in West- 
ern lands becomes unnecessary: in order to shorten 
gail, the halliards are eased off and the weight of 
the sail and battens reduces it to the required 
dimensions between the topping lifts. In some 
parts of China, sprit-sails are used after the fashion 
of the Thames barge, and Northern sea-going junks 
occasionally carry top-sails and other extra canvas 


for light weather, which have the appearance of 
stay-sails. The sail-plan of a Fukien junk is at- 


- tached, illustrating the multiple-sheet, etc. 


As regards manual propulsion, an outstanding 
appliance universally adopted throughout China is 
the so-called “yuloh”—or, to follow the romanisa- 
tion of the Chinese script known as the “Wade 
System,” ‘‘yaolu,” which means “to move or operate 
an oar’”—in this case to ‘‘scull.” It should be men- 
tioned that it is customary for foreigners to call 
this specially designed oar a ‘‘yuloh”: the Chinese 
use the generic term lu (oar). “Yao” is the verb 
and ‘‘lu” is the noun. In Occidental lands “scull- 
ing’’ means to.employ an oar to propel a boat by 
working it from side to side over the stern, revers- 
ing the blade at each turn: yulohing is a scientific 
development of sculling. The mechanics of the 
yuloh are ingenious. It operates on an iron pivot 
fixed over the stern, which fits into a socket on 
the oar, thus reducing friction. The line which 
secures it to the deck or thwart—according to the 
size of the vessel concerned—balances the weight 
of the blade, keeps it at the correct angle, and 
serves to support the oarsman—assisting him, more- 
over, to feather the oar (or yuloh). An important 
feature is the elbow or ‘‘kink” in the inboard or 
loom section of the oar. In view of the fact that 
the oar is necessarily long in order to provide 
ample leverage, and must incline downwards into 
the water aft, the elbow serves to lower the high 
inner end to .a convenient height above the deck 
or thwart at which it can be effectively handled. 
It also facilitates the twisting motion which is in- 
volved in feathering it. The feathering movement, 
furthermore, is more easily produced if the inboard 
part of the oar is kept at a lower level in a more 
or less horizontal position than it otherwise would 
be if the oar were steeply inclined, as would be the 
case in the absence of the elbow. When operated by 
Chinese yulohing appears to be a simple perform- 
ance, but until the knack of handling is learnt and 
mastered it is exceedingly difficult to keep the oar 
on the pivot. In foreign (i.e. non-Chinese) hands, 
it rarely remains long in position, and under native 
control it seldom or never slips off the pivot. The 
double-action of the yuloh renders it an effective 
means of propulsion with less waste of energy than 
in ordinary rowing*®. Where large vessels are 
concerned, it is not unusual to fit them on each side 
in addition to the standard one at the stern, and in 
such cases they are frequently operated by several 
hands. The manner of construction varies slightly. 
In the neighbourhood of the Upper Yangtze and in 
other outlying districts where rougher workmanship 
prevails, the inner or horizontal division is general- 
ly attached to the outer blade portion by iron bands 
or collars, and occasionally by seizings. At coastal 
districts, on the other hand, it is strongly bound 
to the blade by seizings of rattan which bind the 
parts together almost with the strength of steel 


(3). Some years ago a Japanese naval officer challenged a British 
naval efficer te race a naval boat against a Japanese sampan. The 
British beat had four ears and the sampan had four yulohs. The latter 
wen. It should he sepeated that the yuloh originated in China. 


— 


—— 
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wire. (Vide the Diagram illustrating the general 
arrangements of the yuloh). In addition to yulohs, 
junks and small craft frequently use sweeps or 
oars. The latter are composed of two parts joined 
together either by seizings of rattan or by iron 
bands and are attached to thole-pins (serving as 
rowlocks) by gummets of hemp or hide. The rower 
generally stands behind the oar and pushes it, but 
it is sometimes pulled as in foreign boats. The 
extremity of the loom is fitted with a small wooden 


As regards the compass, it is a remarkable 
fact that this primary instrument of navigation is 
of comparatively modern development. Its fore- 
runner was the lodestone—believed in olden times 
to be attracted by the North Star itself. The ques- 
tion whether the mariner’s compass was used by 
Chinese when engaged in overseas trading is largely 
conjectural; and there is no authoritative evidence 
whatever that they were the inventors of the com- 
pass. Curiously enough, it was primarily adopted 


Dia gram tndicatin 


method of operating the “Yuloh" etc. 


C-THWE OR ELBOW OF THE “yYUuLoH" 


IS TIGHTLY BOUND 
WITH RATTAN, MAKING A STRONG Bur 


SLIGHTLY RESILIENT JOINT 
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— 
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cross-piece which is held by the rower. The Upper 
Yangtze junks carry, in addition, large bow-sweeps 
to facilitate manoeuvring and supplement the action 
of the rudder. The yuloh was copied by the Jap- 
anese; and is now in general use throughout South- 
east Asia, including Malaya. It has been adopted 
by about one-fourth of. the world’s population. 


Junks and sampans are generally varnished 
with wood-oil (derived from the t’ung-tzu tree), but 
in some provinces they are painted in a variety of 
colours for launching. In several localities ‘‘eyes” 
are included in the general scheme of decoration. 
Considerable speculation prevails regarding the 
origin of this practice. Some authorities assert 
that their adoption as a form of ornamentation was 
due to Arab influence, but others think they. in- 
dicate a diffusion of Egyptian culture. Ancient 
exemples of Greek art seem to support the theory 
that “eyes” appeared on Mediterranean galleys in 
Homer’s time. It is an established fact that in 
~ China they are generally found in districts known 
_to have had early contacts with Arabs. In the case 
of merchant junks, they appear to look straight 
ahead, but in fishing-boats they point downwards 
towards the sea. 


D-SOCKET JOINT DEVICE REDUCES 


{B-ALTERNATIVE 
METHOD WHICH 
ALLOWS FOR WERR 


FEATHERING 


by them for land travelling; and what is now known 
as the “geomancer’s compass” is connected with the 


mystics of native geomancy or feng-shui—not with 
navigation. 


Historical records reveal that Chinese mariners 
sailed to the West as far as the Persian Gulf and 
Arabia, and East to Japan and Korea. Marco Polo, 
the Venetian traveller, and some of the friars of 
his day, refer to such Chinese voyages to distant 
shores; but in more recent times, their shipping 
activities abroad have been confined to Far Eastern 
waters. The Island of Hainan still maintains 
direct shipping connection with the Malay Penin- 
sula and Indonesia. The vessels engaged in this 
limited and dwindling trade usually depart from 
China about the beginning of the North-east Mon- 
soon in November, but sometimes they sail as late 
as January. With few exceptions, they return to 
their home-ports with the succeeding South-west 
Monsoon, arriving between May and August. The 
passage each way is said to occupy from three to 
eight weeks. The masters concerned are not re- 
quired by law to pass any standard in the art of 
navigation and they seldom venture far out of sight 
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of the coast; but nevertheless they are skilful sailor- 
men and handle their craft well. 

Turning to the flourishing native coastal trade 
in pre-Treaty days, it is well known that the parti- 
cipation of foreign steamers therein, sanctioned by 
treaties in the middle of the last century, ruined 
countless junk-owners and threw thousands of Chin- 
ese sailors and trackers. out of employment. It 
should be noted, moreover, that the majority of the 
Powers that thus imposed upon the Chinese Gov- 
ernment the right for their ships to trade from 
port to port in her territorial waters, themselves 
prohibited alien shipping from sharing such pri- 
vileges in their own countries—with the exception 
of Great Britain, whose laws in this respect have 
always been, and remain exceptionally liberal. The 
trackers on the Grand Canal were the first of their 
class to suffer by the march of time and the advent 
of steamers in China, and at a later period abcut 
the turn of the century, a large number of those 
operating on the Upper Yangtze were also reduced 
to penury when foreign steamers appeared ubove 
Ichang. It should also be mentioned that many 
Chinese interests in the interior were adversely 
affected in the nineties of the past century by the 
imposition upon China by the Powers of Inland- 
waters navigational privileges. The foreign mer- 
chants who benefited by this arrangement were by 
Treaty extra-territorialised; and the presence of 
their vessels in the interior of China added to 
the complication of Provincial administration and 
was a perennial source of irritation and misunder- 
standing. The abolition of extrality—to adopt the 
shorter term—automatically cancelled the above 
concessions. 


The vessels belonging to the fishing fleets or 
guilds operating along the coast are exceptionally 
well fitted for the work required of them, and are 
frequently observed in the Formosan channel and 
elsewhere along the coast in weather conditions 
which would try the sea-going qualities of a Nova 
Scotian schooner off the Grand Banks. In the 
neighbourhood of the Yangtze estuary, Ningpo fish- 
ing-boats predominate, which supply the require- 
ments of the large Shanghai fish-market. Other 
fleets appear off Wenchow, Foochow, Amoy and 
Swatow—the latter two being the best known. The 
author of “Anson’s voyage round the World” des- 
cribed the ‘‘Centurion’s” contacts with.the Swatow 
fishing fleet when the mainland of China was first 
sighted in the forties of the eighteenth century. 
The ship, we are told, found itself in the midst of 
an incredible number of boats which covered the 
sea as far as the eye could reach and were roughly 
estimated to number several thousands. Most of 
them were manned by about five hands. Mention 
was also made of the singular inattention and want 
of curiosity on the part of the fishermen. In those 
early days of foreign intercourse with China it is 
clear that a ship as large and imposing as the flag- 
ship “Centurion” rarely, if ever, appeared in Chinese 
waters, and although many of the fishing-boats 
closed the ship they displayed no curiosity about 


- of the 


her size or build. Conditions in this respect have 
not altered very much. At the present time, a 
modern liner passing along the coast is viewed by 
Chinese fishermen with equal indifference, and be- 
yond occasionally waving to an approaching vessel 
to keep clear of their lines and nets, no inquisitive- 
ness is aroused. Nearly one hundred years after 
the ‘‘Centurion” arrived off the coast, the East- 
Indiaman “Lord Amherst’, proceeding North to 
Shanghai in 1833, also sighted the Swatow fishing 
boats. The whole horizon, it was reported on that 
occasion, for miles around, was covered by them and 
they were calculated to number at least twelve 
hundred. It is generally difficult to arrive at pre- 
cise figures in this connection, but there is no reason 
to suppose that the number of fishing boats is less 
now than in Lord Anson’s time. As regards the 
ravages of the recent Pacific War and the destruc- 
tion inflicted on Chinese shipping by the Japanese 
it is too soon yet to arrive at definite conclusions, 
but the losses are supposed to have been consider- 
able. Chinese fishing interests of late years also 
suffered grave injury at the hands of Japanese 
deep-sea fishermen who persistently operated in 
Chinese territorial waters, thus adversely affecting 
native fishing rights, in flagrant contravention of 
international law. In the absence of an effective 
navy the Government were unable to protect their 
nationals from such incursions, and in any case 
little interest was evinced in the question. 

During the winter months the North-east Mon- 
soon sometimes raises a high sea—especially in 
the Formosa channel; and in the summer seascn 
the coast is swept occasionally by violent typhoons. 
It is a truism to assert that the meteorologica! ser- 
vice maintained in past times by the Siccawei Ob- 
servatory, defining the approach and subsequent 
progress of typhoons‘, was of incalculable value 
to shipping, and preserved many vessels from 
serious damage or total loss. Native fishermen are 
seldom deterred from putting out to sea unless the 
weather conditions are exceptionally unfavourable. 
This has been assigned as a reason why their strange 
looking craft have survived through the ages with 
singularly little modification in the general prin- 
ciples of construction. Chinese shipbpuilders in- 
variably adhere to old-fashioned types of proved 
suitability—tthey do not fancy innovation. An 
illustration of their conservatism is found in the 
unusual design of the ‘“crooked-stern”  junk® 
referred to in more detail elsewhere. It is under- 
stood that the general plan of this peculiar vessel 
is the same today as it was many centuries ago. F 

It should also be remembered that the art of 
ship-building in Europe likewise advanced slowly 
in the -past compared with the striking develop- 
ments of recent times—notably the last couple of 


(4). 


The following stanza is an approximately correct definition 
‘typhoon season’:—‘‘June, too soon; July, stand-by; August, 
must; September, remember; October, all over.”’ It should be observed, 
however, that typhoons sometimes approach the coast later than October. 

(5). In the face of considerable difficulty a large-scale model of a 
crooked-stern junk was constructed at its home port Fouchou by the 
actual shipwrights who build the original boats there, under the personal 
supervision of Mr. Worcester. It was sent to the Science Museum; and 
a replica was presented to Mr. R. D. Roosefelt, whe placed it in the 
Hyde Park Museum, New York. 
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decades. The “Victory’’, for instance, was a com- 
paratively old ship when she was taken into action 
by Lord Nelson at Trafalgar, and her general lines 
and rig did not differ materially from the ships of 
Admiral Blake’s time, which were constructed more 
than a century earlier. 

The Amoy fishing-boat may be cited as an out- 
standing example of skilful Chinese design and 
workmanship. It is an unusually seaworthy. vessel 
generally about 70 feet long with a relatively broad 
beam. These fine boats may be observed operating 
far out at sea, often in the teeth of a moderate gale. 
They are very dry vessels, and adroitly handled by 
experienced crews their lines and nets are frequently 
set far off the shore, generally tended by a couple 
of hands (one of whom is frequently a young girl) 
in sampans which bear a close resemblance to the 
dories carried by the Grand Banks’ schooners for 
similar purposes. The Swatow fishing-boat is 
equally suitable for the work for which it is built, 
and is also noted for its general efficiency and sea- 
worthiness. 

Reference should be made to the dragon-boats 
which compete throughout China in a sort of an- 
nual regatta on the Dragon-boat Festival, the fifth 
day of the fifth moon, which is said to commemorate 
_ the untimely end of a deserving minister of State 
and poet, Ch’u Yuan, who committed suicide after 
wrongful dismissal about 300 B.C.*. The 
dragon boats are long narrow vessels, varying in 
size from about 50 to over 100 feet. They are pro- 
pelled by paddles, and the rowers or paddlers are 
double-banked. The boats are fitted with many 
bulkheads and are very speedy; but as a spectacle 
the races are disappointing and usually consist of 
short and apparently indecisive spurts—frequently 
attended with accidents and disputes. 

Junks plying on the waters of the Upper Yang- 
tze are in a separate category. They are designed 
to meet special conditions, and are alluded to in 
more detail below. 

It may be an academic question whether or not 
the number of China’s junks and boats exceeds that 
of the rest of the world’s shipping, as some au- 
thorities seem to think is the case, but it is generally 
believed that no other country has as many craft 
afloat on territorial waters as she unquestionably 
possesses. It is not proposed to attempt to classify 
systematically and describe in detail the bewilder- 
ing variety of vessels found in so great an area, and 


the following desultory notes, therefore, are by no 
means exhaustive. 


Reference has been made to the large-scale 
models of Chinese sea-going junks displayed in the 
Science Museum in London, and it may be men- 
tioned that this collection was inaugurated as a 


(6). Juliet Bredon in her work “The Moon Year’, a record of 
Chinese customs and festivals, remarks with considerable logic that 
“it is obviously impossible that the death of a rather obscure Minister 
“of State should be the real motive for one of the great Festivals 
“(and ‘Settling-days’ for squaring outstanding financial liabilities) of the 
“vear, and the virtuous Ch’u Yuan may be taken to represent in his 
“own person all the drowned, and share his offerings with them—the 
“little rice-cakes, the lanterns set afloat in order that the hungry ghosts 
“may see their way to them; and the dragon-boat races which, though 
held in his name, honour all those lost in the waters from time im- 


special exhibition by the Chinese Ambassador on 
the 27th October, 1938, and it includes various 
examples of Chinese marine architecture carefully 
built to scale. It is common knowledge that Chin- 
ese sailing-vessels operating on the coast are gradu- 
ally disappearing, as is the case of foreign sailing 
ships elsewhere, and it should be noted that in 
China there are no _ institution’ that exhibit 
authentic scale models of native craft, past or pre- 
sent, on the lines adopted by foreign Museums. It 
follows, therefore, that the above Collection not 
only has a romantic interest for the man in the 
street, but provides accurate and permanent ex- 
amples of Chinese vessels for the enlightenment of 
those interested in Asiatic shipping. It is true that 
more or less correct water-line models can be pre- 
pared by referring to existing prints and photo- 
graphs, but more detailed information is necessary 
for exact reproduction of complete hulls and rig- 
ging. The models in the Science Museum were 
built to scale under close foreign supervision by 
competent Chinese craftsmen, trained in local 
Chinese shipyards in Shanghai and Hongkong. 
Plans of hulls, sails and rigging were in each case 
drawn up in close association with local technical 
authorities; and in order to enable the various 
minutiae to be clearly represented, comparatively 
large scales were adopted. The various models 
range from about seven to over ten feet in length. 


Brief reference has been made above to an un- 
usual class of vessel which trades in an isolated 
district of the Upper Yangtze, known as_ the 
“crooked-stern” junk of Fouchou. It is commonly 
called by the Chinese ‘‘wai p’i ku ch’uan” and by 
the men who handle it “lu ch’uan” or oar-boat. 
The eccentricity of its design has excited consider- 
able speculation regarding its origin, and as its 
field of activities is a secluded area on the Upper 
Yangtze almost inaccessible by reason of defective 
communications, it is seldom seen and little known. 
Its home port, Fouchou, formerly enjoyed some 
importance as the chief opium-mart in the Province 
of Szechuan, but is now little more than a tran- 
shipping centre for goods entering and leusving dis- 
tricts on the Kung-t’an river (or the River of the 
Kung rapids), a tributary of the Yangtze, at the 
mouth of which the town stands. The Kung-t’an 
is some 300 miles long, joins the right bank of the 
Yangtze 60 miles below Chungking. It is inter- 
sected with dangerous rapids and other obstruc- 
tions, rendering navigation precarious. The 
crooked-stern junk was designed to overcome some 
of these adverse conditions. It is invariably hard 
in China to determine the original reason for the 
departure from the normal designs of junks, and 
it is useless to expect present-day shipwrights or 
the men who now handle the vessels concerned to 
advance satisfactory explanations in connection 


therewith—they seldom add much to our know- 


ledge on the subject beyond asserting that it has 


(7). Occasionally models of junks are found in Chinese Temples or 
shrines frequented by fishermen. Such productions are more or _ less 
symbolic, are manifestly not built to seale and lack accuracy of detail. 
They cannot, therefore, be as trustworthy examples of the 
vessels which they are supposed to represent. 
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always been customary to build the boats in such 
a manner; that the first builder may perhaps have 
imagined that the distorted shape of the stern or 
taffrail would facilitate navigation when the vessel 
was negotiating sharp bends in the river; or that 
an error in his plan has been followed ever since, 
and so on. The outstanding feature of this vessel 
is that its hull is devoid of bilateral symmetry. It 
is not equipped with a rudder, and is steered by 
means of two powerful stern-sweeps, one of which 
is sometimes longer than the boat itself. The 
after-deck is curved to such an extent that the port 
counter is exactly amidships. The corresponding 
starboard counter, owing to the steep incline of the 
deck, is considerably lower, thus permitting the 
sweeps to be worked independently of each other. 
The twisted shape of the hull provides foundations 
on different planes for the fulcrums of these 
sweeps, and it is thought that this was a factor in 
- determining the original design of the boat. It 
should also be considered that the heavy main 
sweep—requiring an exceptionally strong fulerum— 
is necessarily somewhat slow in action, and that 
the smaller auxiliary sweep was. probably con- 
trived to come into operation immediately in case 
of sudden emergency, liable to arise at any moment 
amidst so many physical obstacles and navigational 
dangers. 

Crooked-stern junks carry salt brought down- 
stream from the brine-wells of Tzeliutsing, and 
transhipped at Fouchou. They are usually about 
70 feet long, and according to local tradition their 
strange form of construction has not been altered 
in any essential particular for many centuries— 
some say fifteen. 

Formerly a highly efficient life-boat service was 
maintained on the Upper Yangtze in the vicinity 
of the various rapids. The organisation was large- 
ly maintained by private enterprise, although it 
was to some extent under official control. Grand 
Secretary Li Hung-chang took a keen personal in- 
terest in the matter and lent his powerful support 
to it. The sampans engaged in this work were 
painted red and were generally referred to as the 
“Red-boats of the Upper Yangtze”. They were 
manned by specially selected crews. 

In former times before the advent of steam 
navigation on the Upper Yangtze, some fifty years 
ago, a regular service of trading and passenger 
junks was successfully maintained between Ichang 
and Chungking with specially designed boats ad- 
mirably adapted for the exceptional conditions 
obtaining in that part of the river. The swift cur- 
rent and eddies in the gorges render navigation 
hazardous, and work for generations past amidst 
such perilous conditions has evolved a hardy race 
of watermen whose skill and resourcefulness are 
second to none elsewhere in the world. As the 
prevailing winds are usually up-stream, as men- 
tioned below, vessels bound for Chungking proceed 
under sail where possible. They have to be track- 
ed most of the way, however, as the winds in that 
region are uncertain. In a few localities during 
the summer months the tracking-paths cut out of 


the face of the solid rock and sometimes over 100 
feet above the low-water mark are submerged by 
the rising river, and as the current is generally too 
strong for effective yulohing, junks are often com- 
pelled to tie up to the bank and wait for a favour- 
able breeze. It was customary to engage a through 
pilot for the passage from Ichang to Chungking; 
and at the more difficult rapids a local pilot and 
large numbers of extra trackers were employed. 
In some cases as many as 500 additional trackers 
were required to haul a large junk over the more 
dangerous rapids. The bamboo tow-rope in such 
cases was six or seven hundred yards long; and the 
progress over the short extent of the rapid itself 
was often tedious and risky. Strict discipline was 
observed on board. The pilot stood forward on 
the bow, and when the fates seemed unpropitious 
—as was often the case—appeals are made by him 
to the river-god, either by sprinkling rice over the 
side or sacrificing a barn-yard cock. 


The upward passage to Chungking was usually 
completed in four weeks, and the return trip took 
about ten days and occasionally even less. As the 
sail cannot be used coming dewn-stream, the mast 
is unstepped and yulohs or oars or a combination 
of both are employed. When passing down through 
the gorges it is obviously important to maintain 
adequate steerage-way to keep the boat under con- 
trol, and in order to supplement the rudder. the 
bow sweep is frequently manned and comes into 
play. As an indication of the strength of the cur- 
rent running in the Yangtze during the rainy sea- 
son, a case may be cited where a French missionary, 
before steamers appeared on the upper river, left 
Chungking for Ichang by wupan*® and travelling 
thence to Shanghai by steamers, arrived at his 
destination in less than eight days after. starting 
from Chungking. It is believed that this record 
eve never since been beaten in the case of river 
craft. 


The trackers of the Upper Yangtze formerly — 


numbered tens of thousands. 
powerful Guild or Trade-union, and their head- 
quarters or ‘‘Guildhall”, was located in Ichang. 
They naturally opposed the advent of steam-traffic, 
which they correctly foresaw would ruin their call- 
ing. The question of the practicability of regular 
steam communication between Ichang and Chung- 
king had been under discussion for some time, but 
it was not until the year 1900 that the possibility 
of steamers being able to ply with comparative 
safety on these dangerous waters during the sum- 
mer or high-water season was actually demon- 
strated. On the 5th April of that year two light- 
draught British gunboats, the ‘‘Woodcock”, com- 
manded by Captain Watson, and the ‘‘Woodlark”, 
commanded by Captain Hillman, sailed from Ichang 

(8). The wupan is larger than a sampan and smaller than a junk, 
as its name implies: literally “five-planks’’. Before the introduction of 
steamer traffic, the Postal authorities despatched mails from Chungking 
to Ichang by wupan, which completed the passage in three or four 
days—the record being two days and fifteen hours. On arrival at 
Ichang the boats were sold for firewood, etc. That is to say, they were 


built Sor one trip only. The mails in those days were sent by courier 


from Ichang to Chungking, and the upward journey occupied about 
nine or ten days. 


They organised a 


pe 
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to Chungking where they arrived a few weeks later. 
The trip was not accomplished without a few minor 
mishaps, which caused some delay en route. The 
return journey occupied 25 steaming hours. The 
local pilots were well spoken of for the cool and 


capable manner in which they performed their > 


duties. -Later, on the 12th June, the Yangtze Trad- 
- ing Company’s steamer “Pioneer”, constructed in 
England and put together in Shanghai, commenced 
her maiden passage to Chungking.’ She was the 
first merchant cargp-carrying steamer to reach 
Chungking, with the exception of the British steam- 
launch ‘‘Leechuen”, which was tracked up for. a 
considerable part of the way as she was not suffi- 
ciently powerful to get through the gorges under 
her own steam. On the 27th December, the German 
steamer ‘‘Suihsiang”’, built in Europe for service 
-. above Ichang, left the latter port for Chungking 
and unfortunately was wrecked the same day at 
K’ung-ling, a dangerous crossing during the low- 
water season,. some 40 miles above Ichang. Un- 
skilfully handled against the advice of her Chinese 
pilot she ran on -a pinnacle rock, drifted down 
stream a few hundred yards and foundered. The 
Red-bcats stationed in the vicinity saved many 
lives on that oceasion. . The captain, who had given 
his life-belt to a passenger, remained on board until 
- ‘the last and was the only foreigner that perished. 
A subsequent survey of the place by Captain W. F. 
Blunt, of H.M.S. “Esk”, determined the actual posi- 
tion of the wreck, which had in the meantime been 
moved some three miles down-stream ‘along the 
_river-bed by the swift current, and lay in 21 
fathoms at dead low-water in the Yangtze—over 
one thousand miles from the sea. It is interesting 
' to note that when the trackers in Ichang learnt that 
_ the “Suihsiang” proposed to attempt to proceed to 
' Chungking during the month of December, when 
the river was lowest, they predicted that she would 
actually be lost at K’ung-ling. She was considered 
to be too long to get through such an intricate and 
narrow channel at that season, against a swift and 
eddying current: the actual width of the channel 
was sufficient, but there was not enough margin 
for safety. It is understood that similar views 
_ were entertained by the commander of H.M:S. 
~ “Woodlark”, who expressed the opinion that it 
would be highly dangerous to attempt to take so 
large a vessel to Chungking during the low-water 
~geason. A few weeks after the-disaster, the track- 
ers staged, with considerable jubilation, a play in 
Ichang representing the scene and circumstances of 
the wreck. 
A scheduled service of steamers has since been 
successfully inaugurated on the Upper Yangtze 
between Ichang and Chungking. During the late 


war the Japanese High Command did not elect to. 


- lengthen their lines of communication and advance 
further upstream than Ichang, the Treaty-port 
situated below the Gorges some 400. miles distant 
from Chungking: 


. On-the Pearl or Canton river, a boat used for 
the conveyance of passengers called a stern-wheel 
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exaggerated atmosphere 


or paddle-boat was a common feature some years 
ago. The stern-wheel was propelled by coolies 
working a sort of treadmill aft, the pedals of which 
were irregularly spaced in order to prevent them 
from ‘‘keeping step’. It was customary for pas- 
sengers occasionally to work their passages in these 
vessels, and the owners thus received a considerable 
amount of manual propulsion free of charge. A 
speed of three to five miles an hour was attained, 
according to conditions of tide and weather. 
Another form of passenger boat operating in 
the Canton district is a large double-decked vessel 
affording varied accommodation for about 300 
people. The powerful launches which tow these 
vessels throughout the wide area of the Delta are 
built and engined in Canton by native labour, and 
are admirably adapted for the trade. ‘They are 
designed by Chinese artificers who have received 
little or no scientific training, who have seldom 


passed any technical standard and who rarely hold | 


engineering certificates of any description what- 
ever. They thus work apparently without special 
preparation—as if, as has been suggested, the 
spirit of the builders has been wrought into the 
frames of the vessel they construct. 

The Flower-boats of Canton, around which an 
of romance has _ been 
woven, are merely floating restaurants which en- 
joyed a certain popularity in the closing years of 
the last century for evening entertainments and 
banquets. The busy river on tropical summer 
evenings and the moving lights on the stream lent 


a certain interest to the gay gatherings occasionally 


found in them. They were never employed for 
navigational purposes and remained tied-up to the 
shore like thousands of other craft in China, used 


solely for: residential purposes. 


The ancient war-junks, with vividly coloured 
hulls and challenging banners, have long since 
receded into the limbo of forgotten things. They 
are said to have been constructed more or less on 
the lines of the Fukien junk but in the absence of 
authentic plans and detailed specifications, it is 
not possible to draw up an.accurate description 
of these obsolete vessels, or to construct authentic 
scale-models of them. A picture of a junk named 
the ‘‘Keyang’’, reported to have doubled the Cape 
of Good Hope en route to England, was published 
in. the ‘‘Illustrated London News” in 1848. The 
illustration suggests that she may possibly have 
been a converted war-junk: it is inaccurately 
drawn, however, and some of the details of the 
sails and rigging are manifestly incorrect. 


It should sot be forgotten that Chinese civilisa- 
tion developed in an atmosphere of seclusion re- 
moved from the influence of Western nations, and 
that her progress in the sphere of ship-building was 
not affected by corresponding activities in Europe. 
In these circumstances it is not surprising that the 
design and equipment of her vessels evolved on 
original lines appear. ‘strange to Occidental 
eyes.. The development of her marine architecture, 


moreover, did not keep pace with advancement else- 
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where; but, nevertheless, a few centuries ago her 
sea-going junks were not inferior as regards sea- 


worthiness and general equipment to the ships of 
Drake’s time. 


The boat traffic on the rivers and canals of 
China still presents ever-changing scenes of many- 
coloured life, and, while the old type of native 
shipping on the coast is gradually disappearing, 
the design of the picturesque riverine craft has not 
been very much influenced by modern develop- 
ments, and is likely to remain unchanged for many 
years. Nor is it probable that their numbers will 


materially decrease. At the present time, for 
example, there are more river-craft plying on 
Chungking waters, 1,400 miles from the sea, than 
at London Bridge; and similar conditions are found 
at other towns on the banks of the Yangtze from 
Chungking to the estuary. 


What precedes is little more than a cursory 
survey of a few of the features of some of the 
curious vessels operating along the coast of China, 
on the Yangtze and other inland waterways— 
leaving the greater part of the arresting story of 
Chinese maritime enterprise untold. 


“ECONOMIC COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND THE FAR EAST: 
THE VIIIth SESSION AT RANGOON (January-February 1952) 


Il. ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIALISATION 
(By Prof. E. Stuart Kirby) 


The first article in this series, appearing last week, 
discussed the political issues raised at the Rangoon Con- 
ference. The rest of the series is to review the practical 


decisions, and consider ECAFE’s programme of practical 
work. 


All views and statements in these articles are the 


writer’s own, and not those of the U.N. Organisation, or 
any other source. 


One of the most important groups of questions before 
the Conference concerned the field of basic industries. From 
the point of view of Hongkong’s internal affairs, industrialisa- 
tion is not a primary concern. The view may even be taken 
that, in some respects at least, Hongkong is industrially an 
over-developed, rather than an under-developed area. But 
for all the other countries, and for the Region as a whole, 
industrialisation is the major question, second to none in 
importance. Ultimately, therefore, its outcome is the. real 
determinant in the destiny of Hongkong also. 


At the Rangoon Conference, the Report of the Com- 
mittee on Industry and Trade was discussed as a whole, and 
not subject by subject; the conclusions cannot therefore be 
tabulated in the same order as the summary of‘subjects pre- 
viously given in these pages (FAR EASTERN ECONOMIC 
REVIEW, Feb. 7th), but must be presented somewhat as 
follows. 

The Development of Mineral Resources was the first sub- 
ject reported on by the Committee on Industry and Trade. 
Over the past two years, ECAFE has conducted a general 
survey of the mineral resources of the Region, on which a 
Report was published. This was followed by more specialised 
studies of coal and iron ore. The 1951 Session ruled that 
ECAFE should concentrate thenceforward.on giving advisory 
services and disseminating technical information. 

At the request of the Government of Burma, advice was 
given in. 1951 on the development of the Kalewa coalfield. 
The recommendations for survey and initial operations were 
accepted by the Burma Government, and ECAFE ‘is arranging 


for samples of the coal to be tested by Government institutes 


in Australia and Japan. 


At the request of the UN Korean Rasiiesallenialitins Agency, 
advice was given-on the reconstruction of several mines in 
South Korea; all the authorities-in S. Korea thanked ECAFE 
for a “most valuable” piece: of work. 


Technical information disseminated during 1951 included 
a report on postwar work in the mineral field, which was much 


appreciated. From 1952, a regular Bulletin will be issued 
on this. A report on Sink and Float Processes (for the 
beneficiation of coals) has been prepared. Another continu- 
ing project is the preparation of a Standard Classification 
for coals, in which a number of Governments are collaborat- 
ing, inside and outside the Region. 

The Committee at its 1951 Session decided that the pos- 
sibilities of using lignite (low-grade coal) should be tech- 
nically investigated, with a view especially to its use in the 
generation of electricity and in railway transport. A com- 
prehensive survey of the problem has been published. The 
Committee at its 1951 Session approved the continuance of 
this work, and added that other low-grade coals should be 
included, besides lignite. The onomic Commission for 
Europe is furnishing valuable data‘from European experience, 


and TAA (the UN Technical Assistance Administration) is 
also cooperating. 


There was unanimous eaaveral of the scheme to hold a 
Regional Conference on Mineral Resources in 1952—probably 
in Japan. The other projects under this heading were ap- 
proved, and the Committee recommended the addition of one 
more—a study of the petroleum resources of the Region. 


At the Conference, there was much concern over the 
critical shortage of sulphur, which is handicapping several 
countries in their plans to expand their sulphuric acid indus- 
tries. A Report on the Sulphur Situation has also been pre- 
pared by the Secretariat. It suggests, inter alia, the use of 
other sources besides native sulphur, and in particular the 
recovery of sulphur from low-grade coals. 


Iron and Steel was the next topic in the Committee’s 
Report. At the Lahore Meetings in 1951 the view was taken 
that raw material shortages were likely to prevent the full 
use of iron and steel capacity in Europe and Japan, and 
that the Asian countries had considerable quantities of scrap 
available. ECAFE has been collecting information from all 
concerned, and has tried to persuade its member countries 


to export their scrap to Europe or Japan, in return for finished 
and semi-finished iron and steel products. 


In this it has not been very successful. Some countries 
(Ceylon, Burma, and the Philippines) have planned to create 
steel industries of their own, based primarily on scrap (surely 
an ynpromising undertaking) and are unwilling to export 
scrap. Malaya sends its scrap to the U.K. India might ex- 
port heavy scrap, and increase exports of coking coal and 
iron ore; it is stated that 8 million tons of coking coal are 
used annually in India outside the iron and steel industry, 
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and that India could export 1 million tons more iron ore 
every year, if transport and shipment facilities were improved. 


PCAFE has reported fairly encouragingly on the possi- 
bilities of extending local production of steel by the use of 
small open-hearth furnaces. It has also worked on the pre- 
paration of a Standard Classification for scrap. It has given 
technical advice to the Governments of Ceylon and Burma, 
coordinating throughout with the UN Technical Assistance 
Administration (TAA). Experts from the ECAFE coun- 
tries are to make a study visit to Japan, and probably also 
to the U.K. Some progress has been made in formulating 
standardisation of statistical methods. The work on lignite 
fuels, mentioned above in the section on Mineral Resources, 
also has a bearing on iron and steel questions. 


At the Conference, several Delegations expressed fears 
that the Searetariat’s work in the collation of regional re- 
quirements, in respect especially of pig-iron and finished or 
semi-finished iron and steel products, might imply its acquir- 
ing some executive function, or even becoming a distributing 
organisation. Reassurances were given that this: work was 
“intended to strengthen, not to replace, the efforts of indivi- 
dual countries.”’ 


Electric Power is the next heading in the Committee’s 
Report. Many Asian countries attach outstanding importance 
to the subject. The Sub-Committee on Electric Power, es- 
‘tablished in 1951, has a very wide scope. It is not empowered 
to erect power stations—the countries are to do that for them- 
selves—but it may assist in the arrangements, and is sup- 
posed to deal with all the background problems of coordina- 
tion, of methods of organisation, of availability of equipment, 
fuel research, etc. 


As the Region’s plans for increasing electric power 
capacity are passing beyond the stage of planning into that 
of actual construction, in sevaral countries on a major scale, 
there is acute anxiety as to future availability of equipment, 
especially from Europe. _ ECAFE’s present concern is the 
' coordinated placing of long-term orders, which, should be 
done immediately; delay means diminishing hopes of getting 
these supplies from the West. The Soviet representative 
stated, however, that the USSR could supply electrical equip- 
ment to the Region; it will be interesting to see what comes 
of this. 

On present plans, the total electric power capacity of th: 
Region will be doubled by 1956; some countries will increase 
their capacity to more than three times their present figures. 
A tremendous problem of organisation is involved. ECAFE’s 
. suggestion is that “the best features of government organi- 
sations and private undertakings should be combined,” in the 
bodies which contro] the supply of electricity. But this 
rather vague proposition is further weakened by the Confer- 
ence’s ‘recognition that circumstances differ in various coun- 
tries, and that a “flexible approach” must therefore be main- 
tained. 

The ECAFE programme under this heading was approved, 
with special emphasis on the need to coordinate electrification 
plans, with industrialisation plans, on the provision of com- 
parative studies of electric-power organisations in other coun- 


tries, and on the assessment of Asia’s physical epanirements 
of actual equipment. 


Lack of trained personnel, one of the main handicaps to 
industrial progress at present, was the next subject in the 
Committee’s Report, under the heading “Fields of economic 
development handicapped by lack of trained personnel.’’ The 
Asian Manpower Field Office of the ILO, at Bangalore, has 
done a considerable amount of work in this direction, and the 
whole subject has been given high priority in the Yechnivcal 
Assistance schemes of both the United Nations and the Ameri- 
can Government. But work in this field is not so far ad- 


vanced as in others; plans are mainly in the preliminary 
stages, of collection and exchange of information, etc. 


The Rangoon Conference stressed that equipment was 
necessary as well as tuition, and remarked that the instruc- 
tional material could be better coordinated than is the case 
at present. It also stipulated that the training of mana- 
gerial staffs was impoutant, as well as that of technicians. 
Plans include the establishment of local centres of instruc- 
tion, and also the placing of technical students and we 
tices abroad. 

Cottage and small-scale industries is the next item in the 
Committee’s Report. The definition and classification of such 
industries, put forward by the Working Party, was found 
unsatisfactory, and was referred back for revision. Es- 
pecially, it was held desirablé to distinguish between acti- 
vities catering for purely local needs, and those producing for 
nation-wide or export markets. Though there is nowhere any 
full production-census, some countries have undertaken sys- 
tematic surveys of their “‘cottage” industries (mostly by 
sampling, rather than extensive enquiry). 

Various UN agencies, in cooperation, hope to set up a 
Regional Training Centre for this field of work. One of its 
difficulties is that instruction must be in vernacular languages 
—in some cases, even in local dialects. Marketing experts 
have however been recruited, to‘advise on certain more general 
problems. EXCAFE is undertaking a general study of the 
economics of “domestic” industries, under such headings as: 
production and marketing costs, relation to agriculture in 
general and land reform in particular, possibilities of earning 
foreign exchange by handicraft exports, etc. In this field, 
it is of course the textile industry that most countries have 
primarily in mind. ECAFE is requested, for example, to try 
to secure supplies of raw cotton and cotton yarn from the 
main producing countries, for the use of domestic industries 
in the Region. In the present state of the market, this is 
rather a pious hope; but at least ECAFE can use its “good 
offices”, though it cannot, in this respect as in others, under- 
take any distributing function. “Domestic and cottage in- 
dustries”’ is another subject in which the work is still in the 
preparatory stages, in which the main landmarks are not yet 
clear. 


ECAFE’s Working Party on Cottage Industries, at its 
first Sessional meeting in 1951, recommended that a special 
study of pottery-making be carried out; an expert consultant 
was recently engaged for that purpose. Technical experi- 
ments in the fields of ceramics, textiles, hard fibres and paper- 
making are also envisaged, with the setting up of pilot plants. 
The Secretariat is disseminating technical information on 
improved designs, standardisation as practices, and establish- 
ment of model workshops, for hand spinning and weaving, the 
making of jagri (sugar), and blacksmiths’ and carpenters’ 
shops. A survey is being made of research and training in- 
stitutions in the Region which could help in giving instruction 
in these crafts. 


The fact that the above topics, which lie so much at the 
heart of the question of industrialisation, are those which 
are taken first in the Committee’s .Report, illustrates the 
preponderant importance and priority which the Region attri- 
butes to its hopes of industrial development. The draft Re- 
port of the Rangoon Conference (to the Economic and Social 
Council of the UN) also places these subjects first, in almost 
the same order. It goes on to deal with two other subjects 
of a more specific nature, both of great importance from the 
point of view of prospects of industrialisation, which it may 
be convenient to mention here. 


One is Power Alcohol. The Lahore meeting in 1951 de- 
cided on the establishment of a Seminar to study this ques- 
tion. The Technical Assistance Administration of the UN 
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agreed to help in this project. India, the Philippines and 
Vietnam each wished the work to be carried on in their terri- 
tory, but finally it was agreed that India should be the site. 
The full work will begin in the latter part of 1952. 


The other subject referred to is Chemical Fertilisers, 
for which similar arrangements were proposed at the Lahore 
Conference. Work in this field is to be pursued in conjunction 
with the FAO and the International Rice Commission; the 
latter body is already at work in this subject. 


Both Reports (the Report of the Committee on Industry 
and Trade and the Session’s draft Report to ECOSOC) then 
go on to take up the subjects of Trade, Transport, Flood 
Control, Research and Statistics, ete. (which subjects will be 
considered in subsequent articles in this series). Later, in 
dealing with the work of the UN Specialised agencies in the 
Region, the Report: of the Committee on Industry and Trade 
again takes up a number of important aspects of the indus- 
trialisation problem. In addition, the Conference had to deal 
still further with this major problem, from yet another angle 
of approach, in its discussions of questions of finance and 
investment, and particularly in connection with the report of 
the Working Party on the Mobilisation of Domestic Capital. 


All these topics will be referred to in subsequent articles. 
Meanwhile, the above may serve to give an idea of the state 
of work in those subjects which appear most directly to affect 
the question of industrialisation. One is left with a strong 
impression of the key importance, in regional calculations and 
discussions, of this question of industrialisation. It may. be 


said that discussions on most subjects seem to take a twist 
in that direction, sooner or later. In the mood of most of 
the ECAFE participants, the topic of industrialisation is, 
so to speak, the “trump suit”; if, of two alternative proposals, 
one tends more than the other to foster local industrialisa- 
tion, that one “trumps” the other. 


There was anxiety and disappointment over present diffi- 
culties in this whole field. But the Rangoon Conference may 
be deemed to have given some satisfaction, for the peoples 
and Governments of the Region and their friends in other 
parts of the world, in at least three general respects. One 
is that a satisfactory sense of urgency was displayed. If 
any comments, in the press elsewhere, have given the impres- 
sion that ECAFE proceedings are aloof or bureaucratic affairs, 
the impression is false. Another ground for satisfaction is that 
the central machinery of the Commission has further proved its 
general efficiency and its practical competence. In the face 
of exceptional difficulties, the Asian Regional Economic Com- 
mission has won a creditable place alongside the two other 
Regional Economic Commissions of the UN, those in Europe 
and Latin America. 


A third reason for restrained encouragement is that a 
number of practical projects are going forward. Even in 
themselves, these represent a net addition to the productive 
capacity of the Region; in a less direct way, they will be 
incalculably more productive, because they will give experi- 
mental results, and scientific working experience, for beyond 
the small outlay they require at present. 
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Activities of United Nations’ Economic Commission for Asia & Far East 


The Geographical Scope of the Commission’s activities 
cover the following 19 territories:—Brunei, Burma, Cambodia, 
Ceylon, China, India, Indonesia, Hong Kong, Korea, Laos, 
Federation of Malaya, Nepal, North Borneo, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand, Viet-Nam. 

The geographical scope of the Commission, will be ex- 
tended to include Japan. 


The following 14 States are members of the Commission :— 
Australia, Burma, China, France, India, Indonesia, Nether- 
ge ed Zealand, Pakistan, Philippines, Thailand, USSR, 

K, 


The following non-self-governing territories and non- 
members of the United Nations are associate members of the 
Commission:—Cambodia, Ceylon, Hong Kong, Republic of 
Korea, Laos, Malaya and British Borneo, Nepal, State of 
Viet-Nam. | 

_ It will be noted that the geographical scope of the Com- 
yussion’s activities and membership do not always coincide. 


The Commission’s membership includes a number of coun- 
cries which are not in the region, but bore a close interest 
in the economy (Australia, France, Netherlands, New Zealand, 
USSR, UK, USA). 


REVIEW OF ECAFE ACTIVITIES 


Aims and Development:—The Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East was established on 28 March 1947. The 
main purpose of the Commission, as originally envisaged 
by the General Assembly, was “to give effective aid to the 
countries devastated by war.’’ Its tasks were: to initiate 
and participate in measures for facilitating concerted action; 
to make or sponsor investigations and studies of economic 
and technological problems and developments; to undertake 
or sponsor the collection, evaluation and dissemination of 
economic, technological, and statistical information. 


These tasks were inspired by two purposes: the economic 
reconstruction and development of the region, and the main- 
tenance and strengthening of the economic relations of the 
participating countries both among themselves and with 
other countries of the world. 


Recently, two further tasks were added, with the same 
purposes in view: to provide certain technical advisory 
services on the request of countries of the region; to assist 
the Economic and Social Council in dealing with economic 
problems in the region, including problems of technical assist- 
ance, 


ECAFE met for the first time as a Commission in Shang- 
hai in June 1947. Subsequent sessions took the representa- 
tives to various parts of the region: to Manila in November 
1947; to Ootacamund, India, in June 1948; to Lapstone, in 
Australia, in November-December 1948; to Singapore in 
October 1949; to Bangkok, Thailand in May 1950; to Lahore, 
Pakistan in February 1951; and to Rangoon, Burma, in 
January-February 1952. 


Fact-finding and Analysis:—The early sessions were 
naturally of a preparatory and explorative character as the 
Commiission was initially concerned mainly with fact-finding 
and analysis, especially in regard to rehabilitation needs. 


In this sphere of fact-finding—itself a formidable under- 
taking in so vast a region—the Commission, at its seventh 
session in Lahore, in 1951, was able to look back with satis- 
faction over three-and-a-half years’ work. One of its most 
successful achievements lies in the improvement of the statis- 
tical and economic data relating to the region. Each year, 
the Secretariat of the Commission publishes an Annual 
Economic Survey which describes and analyzes the economic 
condition of the region. Supplementing the Annual Survey 
is the Quarterly Economic Bulletin, which contains a large 
number of statistical series relating to production, prices and 
trade in the region. Other published volumes include a study 
on flood damage and flood control activities in the region, 
a report on the mineral resources of the region, a handbook 
on trade promotion facilities, and reports on foreign invest- 
ment laws and regulations in the region, financial institutions 


and mobilization of domestic capital, and fields of ecoaomic 
development handicapped by lack of tra-ned personnel. 


‘Besides these publications, regional technical studies have 
been prepared on a great number of subjects, including indus- 
trial development pians and priorities, iron and steel produc- 
tion, production and use of chemical fertilizers, and trade 
between the CAF'E region and Europe. 


kxconomic Development—Machinery for Action:—Fact- 
finding gradually opened the way for concrete action. ‘Lhe 
Lummission’s initial emphasis on rehabilitation soon shitted 
towards the broad field of economic development. Arising 
Irom a report Dy an expert working party, the Commission, 
at 1tS Lourth Session, adopted recommendations for govern- 
iuent action in regard to fuel and power, transport and trans- 
port equipment, production of fertilizers and agriculturai 
requisites, irngation and drainage, basic materials (including 
mectais and ores), textiles, and heavy engineering industries. 
1c Was subsequently decided to set up a Committee on In- 
uuSsiry and ‘l'rade which should concentrate -its attention on 
Speciale projects and programmes in the field of industry and 
trade. this was toliowed by the establishment of a Sub- 
coulmittee on and Steel, a Sub-committee on khilectric 
rower, and a Committee on Inland ‘l'ransport (with Sub- 
committees on Railways, Highways, and Inland Waterways), 
ail marking important steps torward in the process of moving 
i.om general studies to the technical examination of parti- 
cuar problems of economic development and to action thereon. 


‘echnical Advisory Services:—Technical advisory services 
by tne Commission Secretariat have been welcomed by many 
yuvernments in the region. In the field of trade promotion, 
progress has been achieved in stimulating governments to 
establisn and improve national commercial services. ‘lhe 
VLommission provided experts in both tourist travel and handi- 
crart marketing, who gave informal advice to several coun- 
tries, including Burma, Ceylon, Hong Kong, India, indonesia, 
Maiaya, Pakistan, the Philippines and Thailand. 


The ECAFE Bureau of Flood Control assisted the Govern- 
ments of ‘hnailand and Ceylon in connection with the setting 
up or nydraulic laboratories and conducting modei testing. 
AL tne request of the Royal Irrigation Department of ‘I‘hai- 
land, the Bureau assisted in conducting the first mode) testing 
in connection with the Chao Phya Barrage Project, a joint 
irrigation-cum-flood control project. 


In the field of industrial development, the Commission 
Secretariat was also able to render technical services to 
several countries. Mention may be made of the advice which 
was given, at the request of the Governments of Ceylon and 
the Union of Burma, in regard to iron and steel manufacture. 
At the request of the Government of the Union of Burma 
and of the United Nations Korean Reconstruction Agency 
(UNKRA), the Secretariat also rendered advisory services 
regarding the development of the Kalewa coalfield in Burma 
and the reconstruction of several mines in Korea respectively. 


The services rendered by the Commission Secretariat and 
consultants in the field of inland transport, especially water- 
ways and highways, may also be noted. At the request of 
the Government of Thailand, a comprehensive survey of 
nighway conditions in Thailand was undertaken by the Secre- 
tariat. ECAFE hopes to institute a highway safety pro- 
gramme to curb the ever-growing menace on the roads. | 


The waterways expert of the Secretariat assisted the 
Governments of Burma, India, Pakistan and Thailand in their 
problems of improving inland water transport capacity, in- 
cluding the more effective utilization of country boats. 

At the seventh session, the Commission expressed its 
appreciation of these advisory services by recommending an 


amendment of its terms of reference to make specific mention 
of them. | 


Cooperation in United Nations Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance:—An increasing number of regional pro- 


jects, initiated by ECAFE, are now being implemented in. 
Assistance Administration | 


cooperation with the Technical 


(TAA) of the United Nations. For example, ECAFE, in 
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conjunction with TAA, arranged for a group of experts from 
several countries of the region to go to Europe and America 
to study the latest methods of water transport, with a view 
to introducing some of these in their own countries. This 
project arose directly from recommendations of BCAFE con- 
terences on inland transport. ; 


The Commission Secretariat is also stimulating govern- 


_ments of the region to make full use of the technical assistance 


Iacilities provided under the United Nations’ expanded pro- 
y.amme of technical assistance. In addition, the Secretariat 
was co-sponsor of a regional conference of statisticians and 
ot an Asian training centre on agricultural and allied develop- 
ment projects. 


Cooperation with TAA has recently been increased and 
rendered more effective by the appointment ot a TAA re- 
gional representative stationed at KCAFE headquarters. 


Cooperation with Specialized Agencies and other Regional 


Commissions :—Another development deserving mention is the 
Commissions cooperation with several specialized agencies 
vl the United Nations in attacking certain regiona: problems. 
A number of studies have been jointiy made by the KHCAKE 
Secretariat and the Secretariats of the k’ood and Agriculture 
Organization, the International Monetary kund, the Inter- 
nauonal Labour -Office and the United Nations EKaucational, 
Scientinc and Cultural Organization. ‘he most recent in- 
stance of a joint attack on a regional problem was the setting 
up of a joint working party of the World Health Urganiza- 


won, the United Nations International Children’s Kmergency 


vund, the Food and Agriculture Organization and BCAFE 
tv aeal with the problems of supply and manutacture of DDT 


and anti-biotics in the region. 


- In accordance with a recently expressed wish of the 
Economic and Social Council, a joint study is being prepared 


py WCAFK and the Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


of ways to increase trade between Europe and the ECAFE 
region. ‘the Commission is particularly concerned with the 
supply difticulties which are likely to arise’ in the region as a 
result of the rearmament programmes of the economically 
developed countries,. and, by a resolution adopted at the 
Lahore session, 1s seeking means*of ensuring that adequate 
supplies of capital goods and materials are made available to 
“countries of the region in connection with their development 
programmes. Here too there 1s close cooperation with ECE. 


Appiaisal:—TlT'o quote from the report aaopted by the 
Commission at Lahore: The Commission primarily an 
arena tor economic co-operation both between the several 
countries ot the region and the countries of the West, es- 
pecially those with which there are traditional ties of trade 
and commerce. It serves also as a platform whereon the 
smaller, or less-developed countries, can ventilate their diffi- 
culties and seek the assistance and advice of their more 
experienced neighbours .... Above all, the sessions of the 
Commission and its subsidiary bodies provide opportunities 
for friendly intercourse between representatives of the coun- 
tries ot both East and West, and for the exchange of views 
and experience between officials engaged on the same or similar 
technical and protessional tasks. All these things lead to 
that material understanding and sympathy which is the in- 
dispensable foundation of friendly and peaceful co-operation.’ 


The foundations of ECAFE are now well laid and there 
is great promise for the future. There is a long way yet 
to go, but the sessions at Lahore and Rangoon showed com- 
plete unanimity that ECAFE is on the right road and that 
it should continue along that road. 


FUTURE OF ECAFE 


At its last meeting in Geneva in August/September 1951 
the Economic and Social Council surveyed the work of ECAFE, 
as it does every year, but this con- 
sidering whether or not to continue the three regional econo- 
mic canaaone. of which ECAFE is one. BCAFE can 
derive satisfaction from the praise expressed by the Council 
of the careful and systematic way in which the Commission 
had planned its work programme and laid down priorities. 


The Co-ordination Committee of the Council considered 
that the efficiency of ECAFE’s work was remarkable in view 


of the rapidly changing nature of the Commission’s activities 
sirice 1947. The Committee felt that ECAFE could serve 
as a model for other commissions. 


‘ In drawing attention to the magnitude of the problems 
confronting the region, it was pointed out that in the view 
ot experts who had studied possible measures for the econo- 
mic development of under-developed countries, South Central 
Asia and the Far East would require no less than 80% of 
the annual capital imports needed throughout the world to 
increase by about 2% the per capital national income of all 
under-developed countries. 


» The Council expressed the opinion that in some respects 
BDCAFE’s work programme might be lightened by greater 
concentration on fewer projects, and that thereby even better 
results might be achieved. An intensification of co-operative 
programmes of work between ECAFE and the various special- 
ised agencies was also suggested. One of the most useful 
tasks of BCAFE would be to assist its members in formulat- 
ing requests to the United Nations and the specialised agencies 
for technical assistance. NBCAFE’s efforts in encouraging and 
assisting various countries to formulate plans for developing 
mineral resources and industrial potentialities of the region 
were considered praise-worthy. Some delegates hoped that 
greater emphasis would be given to land reform. 


The question of a site for the permanent headquarters 
of the Commission and establishment of the proposed United 
Nations office in Asia came up during the Council’s session 
in Geneva. The Philippine Government informed the Council 
that it had invited the Commission to establish its permanent 
seat in Manila. The present temporary headquarters of the 
Commission are in Bangkok. 
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REVIEW OF POLITICAL & ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN INDIA. 


(From Our Indian Correspondent) 


Nepal 

Authentic reports from Nepal’s Capital, Khatmandu, 
about the revolt of Home Guards have caused consternation. 
The rebels controlled communications and the Secretariat 
for more than twelve hours, and the State troops engaged 
in fighting the guerilla tactics. This is a climax ‘% the 
isolated bits of news from that side. The Congress l’arty 
in Nepal is divided into two groups led by two brothers. 
One, as the Chief Minister, is in-charge of the Government; 
the other, is leading the opposition. The dissidents have 
fanned anti-Indian sentiment. The recent visit of Nepal’s 
Chief Minister to Delhi was apparently prompted by his 
desire to seek relaxation of the Indian Government’s initia- 
tive. Obviously, New Delhi has not obliged him, though his 
move was meant to appease the nationalist sentiment in 
Nepal. In fact, more forward frontier policy is likely to 
be pursued by the Government of India vis-a-vis Nepal. 
Tibet 

Though the report in the London Times about the Chinese 
claim over Badrinath has been contradicted, by the External 
Affairs Ministry; but the recent developments are signifi- 
cant. The Chinese authorities have consolidated their posi- 
tion in Tibet and strengthened the Tibetan outposts with 
Communist troops by disbanding the Tibetan ivregulars. Re- 
ports are current that the economic integration of Tibet 
with China has been undertaken and the movement of people 
from Tibet into Nepal’s border area is not uncommon. On 
the Assam border, the Nagas are agitating for independence 
though it is only in the primary stage. In Nepal itself, Com- 
munists have mobilised fresh support. 

Nepal’s Chief Minister said in a statement to the press 
that adequate arrangements have been made on the Tibetan 
border to check Communist infiltration into Nepal. He, how- 
ever, admitted that “the Communist ideology is getting 
popular among a section of Nepalese youth.” The Govern- 
ment of India is maintaining a close watch on the develop- 
ments. Any forward frontier policy will have to be based on 
the collaboration of the Nepalese Government. Should this 
be’ possible, and it is, with the co-operation of Ranas re- 
presenting the capitalist class in Nepal and the right-wing 
Congressmen, the merger of the twenty smaller States in 
Western Nepal will be a fait accompli. Then alone it will 
be possible to build up defences at strategic points in in- 
accessible areas of Nepal where communications are poor. 
Under the Indo-Nepalese Treaty of Friendship, India has a 
right to be consulted; but in view of the developments across 
the frontier, the Government of India is likely to seize the 
initiative. 


Indian Politics 


The results of the Indian elections to the States Legisla- 
tures announced so far reveal that next to the Congress, 
the Communists and fellow-travellers have received support. 


The only consolation is that their strength in the legislatures 


is less than one-sixth of that of the Congress. Nevertheless, 
in three important States Communists and their supporters 
have emerged as the single major party. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the radicals will be able to enlist the sup- 
port of independents and minor parties in order to form the 
Ministry. 

The lesson taught by these results is that the economic 
problem must enjoy a top priority in the immediate future. 
Fortunately for the Government the climate is favourable 
for pushing through its Five-Year Plan. At a Press con- 


ference the Finance Minister announced that India’s next 
budget would be designed to realise a surplus on revenue 
account of about Rs. 25 crores. The new monetary policy, 
coupled with further measures for reduced consumption, is 
expected to restrain the price upsurge. The prospects of 
getting outside capital are also bright. 


Financial Developments 


The World Bank chief will be arriving in India on 
February 10 to finalise the arrangement for a fresh loan. 
Informed circles think that India will receive approximately 
$60 million. This, together with Washington’s grant under 
the technical aid scheme, the gift from the Ford Foundation, 
and the help from Australia and Canada, should enable India 
to receive foreign capital to the tune of Rs. 100 crores. This 
windfall will hasten the progress on the river valley projects 
mainly meant for reducing India’s dependence on imported 
food and raw materials. 

The decisions taken at the conference of the Common- 
wealth Finance Ministers are mostly of an academic interest 
to India. The soundness of the measures for salvaging 
sterling is not questioned; but it is emphasised that we have 
already introduced those remedies. India is perhaps the only 
country which, in 1949, complied fully with the 25% cut in 
dollar imports. Even in 1951 she did not draw the whole 
of the Rs. 50 crores of sterling balances to which she was 
entitled under the Indo-British Sterling Agreement. Never- 
theless, it is true that she has incurred a deficit of approxi- 
mately Rs. 75 crores in her balance of payments position. 
This is, however, a normal level in the post-war period. 
Naturally, therefore, the Finance Minister has assured that 
there will be only minor adjiistments in India’s sie ot trade 
policy. 

Considerable importance is being attached to the recom- 
mendations of the London conference for a drastic cut in 
imports of consumer goods from countries outside the sterling 
area. This is obviously designed to reduce the sterling area’s 
deficit with the E.P.U. If this recommendation is implement- 
ed it should be possible for Bombay and Lancashire to sell 
more cloth to the sterling area. At any rate, the news has 


resulted in broadening the trade demand for cloth made from . 


Indian cotton and the premium is anything up to 100 per 
cent. over the official prices. 

The main interest is, however, focussed on the visit of 
the Indian Finance Minister to London. The precise object 
is not known but the speculation suggests that he will make 
a bold approach to Whitehall in order to explore the possi- 
bilities of joint collaboration in strengthening India’s iron 
and steel industry. Suggestions are being made that the 
Indian Ordnance Factories and engineering industries can 
make a useful contribution to Britain’s rearmament drive 
provided Britain agrees to confer certain advantages on India 
in return for easing the pressure on her slender resources. 
Now that, to quote the Finance Minister, nationalisation in 
India is no longer a live issue, tlie possibility of a closer 
collaboration with foreign steel manufacturers is not totally 
ruled out. 

THe present monetary stringency has prompted the Re- 
serve Bank of India to take active measures for developing 
the Bill market. The experimental scheme has reduced the 
pressure on money and the inter-bank call money rate has 
dechined by one-quarter per cent. The first beneficiary will 
be those banks which have been financing the import of 
American cotton estimated to cost Rs. 90 crores. The scope 
of the bills which can be rediscounted with the Reserve 
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Bank is, however, restricted and the banks are now pressing 
that any bill guaranteed by any sound bank should be accepted 
by the Reserve Bank. 


Bombay Exhibitions 


Bombay is at present having two Internationa] exhibi- 
tions. One dealing with engineering achievements and tho 
other in connection with the film festival. One prominent 
feature of the exhibitions is the keen interest taken by Russia 
and China. Both the countries also appear to be anxious 
to expand their trade with India. The Indian industry is 
particularly impressed with the progress made by the Russian 
engineering industry but is hesitant about buying Russian 
machinery. ‘The problem of prices is a secondary issue and 
the main handicap is the lack of repair facilities. Reports 
are, however, current that Russians are not averse to the 
establishment of workshops for repairing their machinery. 
As a result of the conference between Government and the 
Air Transport Companies, it has been decided that India 


will need 24 40-seater aircraft in the course of the next four . 


years. ‘The exact type will however be decided after ascer- 
taining whether any of the manufacturers are prepared to 
establish a repair workshop in this country. In effect, there- 
fore, the establishment of a new industry is now ‘being 
contemplated. 


Sterling, and India 


The series of measures announced by the United King- 
dom to salvage sterling has created a. deep impression on 
India. Mr. Butler’s policy of tightening the belt has ¢voked 
admiration. On the other hand, purely from a selfish point, 
it has helped. to instil fresh confidence in the future of sterl- 
ing. The assurance of Mr. Butler that sterling balances 
would not be allowed to rise and the sterling area wili achieve 
an overall balance with the dollar countries has prompted 
responsible Indian opinion to back the pound sterling. 


What will be India’s role in the sterling Commonwealth’s 


efforts will be known after the Indian Finance Minister re-— 


turns from London. Meantime, a favourable atmosphere has 
been created. Significance.is particularly being attached to 


South <Africa’s decision to place a portion of the Union’s ’ 


geld reserves at the disposal of Britain. This is interpreted 
as a fresh evidence of the pending change in the position of 
sterling. 

The talk of India deserting the sterling family has there- 
fore died down. Instead, there is willingness to collaborate 
with Britain in the latter’s tasks of revitalising sterling. 
This is but natural. Even. today India holds sterling balances 
to the tune of Rs. 767 crores and any depreciation of sterling 
will mean a fall in the purchasing power of this asset, the 
bulk of. which forms the main backing to the Indian cur- 
rency. Britain’s own efforts to concentrate on exports, 
espccially of meta!s and machinery, should enable India to 
divert the orders from New York to London. Similarly, 
should Australia be able to raise her wheat production, India 
will be too willing to secure the bulk of her food supplies 
from the Commonwealth. ‘To that extent diversion of trade 
is expected. It is not, however, possible for this country 
to impose a further cut on overall imports since this has 
been reduced to the minimum and the country has not even 


exercised its right fully of using the whole of the 50 million 
sterling releases. 


Industrial Promotion 


From a long-term point, India’s major interest lies in 
the investment plans that are now being considered in London 
to step up production in the sterling area so as to earn as 
well as save dollars. The hope is being expressed that India’s 
stee] expansion schemes will receive practical support from 


= 


London in view of the fact that our current production costs 
are above Rs. 300 per ton below the world level. Further- 
more, efforts are being made to attract American capital. 
The statement of the Indian Ambassador to the U.S. that 
“en the side of India, there will be no doctrinaire approach 
in régard to foreign capital’ and that “the Government of 
Ind a will furnish everv assistance and co-operation to Ameri- 
can capital and know-how” reflects official opinion. The 
setting-up of refineries will alone enable India to save dollar 
expenditure to the tune of Rs. 8 crores every year. 


From the point of positive steps to earn more dollars, 
the emphasis will be on the export of jute goods. With a 
,ecoid crop of raw jute, the Indian jute industry is being 
pressed to release its 12% per cent. looms hitherto sealed. 
The only snag is the American resistance to the present 
high prices for jute goods. In December the U.S. purchased 
15 million yards of which as many as 8 million yards were 
bought in Europe. Interested parties are blaming the export 
duty for India’s failure to receive American orders. New 
Delhi, however, thinks that jute goods prices can be lowered 
without affecting the mills’ profits. The trouble is that 
speculators are holding stocks in the hope that they can 
cash the profit as soon as the export duty is abolished or 
lowered. This aspect of the problem is expected to receive 
Government’s attention in the immediate future. 


Rural Development 


Following India’s agreement with the U.S. and the Ford 
I’oundation, 50 rural development projects have been finalised. 
Each will cover about 300 villages having a total area of 
cbout 5060 sq. miles, a cultivated area of about 150,000 acres 
end a population of about 200,000. The programme will cover 
development of agriculture, establishment of subsidiary in- 
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dustries, education, health, etc. In fact, the villages will be 
developed as autonomous units. 


In order to provide the requisite leadership, training 
centres will soon be opened in the various States. The 
model projects at Nilokheri and Etawah have already de- 
monstrated what can be done in this direction. Nearer Bom- 
bay, some of the retired Government servants have been work- 
ing during the past decade on building up villages on model 
lines as community centres. In Anand in Gujerat the activity 
is directed from headquarters where facilities are available 
for imparting higher technical education and the workers 
trained in these institutions go out in the villages collecting 
suflicient funds to arrange for a modern water-supply system, 
drainage ‘on up-to-date lines and establishment ot ancillary 
industries. Since local labour offei1s voluntary services, the 
cost of these projects is exceedingly low. ‘ihe work done 
here (Anand in Gujerat) will be the basis for establishing 
a network of community centres. 


Metallurgical Industry | 


Since the publication of the Draft Outline of the Five- 
Year vlan progress has been made in finalising the proposal 
for extending the output of pig iron and steel. The VPianning 
Commission has given the hignest priority to schemes of ex- 
pansion of pig iron capacity by the establishment of a new 
unit and by extension of the existing plants so as to produce 
350,000 tons of pig iron per annum. ‘he Commission also 
proposes to provide for the establishment of a steel piant in 
the second part of the Plan which depends on necessary 
foreign aid being available. it is learnt that the Government 
has approached the World Bank for a loan. Detailed dis- 
cussions will take place when Mr. Eugene Black visits New 
Delhi. incidentally, India’s loan request is of a general 
character and Government would like to use the receipts 
for financing ship-building and other projects as well. 


The following details of the targets of production for 
some of the more important metallurgical and engineering 
industries have now been finalised: 


1950-51 1955-56 
(Installed capacity) 
Metals— 
1.05 m. tons 1.54 tons 
4000 tons 25,000 tons 
Heavy Engineering— 
Textile Machinery— 
Carding Nil 600 
Light Engineering Industry— 
Centriugal Pumps 37,400 86,800 
cece 38,000 120,000 
Batteries, Gry celia 285 m. 310 m. 
297,000 350,000 


The broad plan that emerges from the above is modest 
but fairly impressive in the face of limited resources. If the 
programme is carried out, we shall be self-sufficient in regard 
to locomotives, cycles, batteries sewing machines and a num- 
ber of tools and products. In the case of shipyard, negotia- 
tions are in progress with a French Firm for enlisting its 
financial and technical support on a partnership basis for its 
further expansion. It is probable that India’s Finance 
Minister will seize the opportunity of his visit to London for 
exploring the possibilities of attracting British participation 
in any one or more of these projects. 


Results of Elections 


Over 175 million voters had been distributed between 
225,000 polling booths and no less than 46 parties, not to 


mention of the Independents, had contested the  elec- 
tions. The pledge which the people of India took two years 
ago has thus been fulfilled, and without any incident. Some 
60 per cent of the voters exercised their vote and the rural 
areas and women took a keener interest in their newly ac- 
quired political right. Again, nearly half the country had 
no democratic traditions to boast of any election experience. 
As for the cost, it worked out at Rs, 1 per 3% voters. 


The results of the elections have their own moral. Ex- 
cepting in the South, the Congress Party has been returned 


with an overwhelming majority and that too with a swing 
to the right. 


are in a large number and their fall is an expression of the 
voters’ dislike for their failure to tackle the economic issues. 


The same reason has prompted the voters in South India 


oppressed by chronic food shortage and economic plight to: 


lend support to the Communists and Independents with leftist 
tendency. Whether they will be able to form coalition Minis- 
tries is doubtful, but the Congress is in a mood to approach 
the voters once again in those States with an appeal for 
giving it a chance for another five years. The one lesson 
that it has learned from the elections is that Government’s 
policies must be subservient to its main objects of bettering 
the lot of the common man. 


The composition of the next Parliament and the likely 
personnel to be chosen as Ministers at the Centre and in the 
States clearly suggest that India’s foreign policy will tend 
more towards the U.S. and the U.K. than Moscow. It is 
recognised that help on a tangible scale can come forth from 
Washington and London. This is not to say that Russia will 
not make a bold bid to attract India. Our trade with the 
Communist countries hardly amounts to 2% per cent of the 
total and though Russians have been assuring about a greater 
flow of capital goods the financial outlay involved reduces 
the value of the proposal considerably. 


India’s Trade 


Government is satisfied with the British policy which 
promises earlier deliveries of capital goods and dispels the 
fears about devaluation. As for the third plea New Delhi 
has accepted the philosophy of the creditor in business par- 
lance. Briefly, it recognises that the year 1952 will be a 

riod of stress and strain for the £, but it can be success- 
ully encountered if Britain’s creditors allow breathing time 
to stem the tide. It is this logic which will prompt India 
to adjust her policies. 


Though India’s foreign trade has of late been bypassing 
the London market and the channels of sterling finance, it is 
not denied that the major portion of her trade is within 
the sterling area. The country’ would be anxious to: retain 
the facilities for the free flow of the trade provided the price 
is not too high. That is precisely the impression gained in 
New Delhi from the recent statements of the British Trea- 
sury. 

India has also another temptation in following the U.K. 
She believes that since Britain is convinced now that the £ 
can be rescued only with the joint efforts of the Common- 
wealth, there will be a greater disposition on her part to 
encourage’ British investments in the area, especially for 
augmenting the raw material resources. In the larger con- 
text, the hope is being expressed that New York and London 
might enter into a partnership so that the capital resources 
of Americans and the experience of the City in the field 
of overseas investment can be successfully married in order 
to impart flexibility to the programme for developing the 
economically backward countries. Unfortunately, there is no 
tangible proof of such a marriage taking place in the imme- 
diate future, 


Among its defeated nominees the Ministers. 
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he Budget 

The last date of February is a big day in this country. 
t is on that day that the Finance Minister tells his countrymen 
hether they are going to be taxed more or less and takes 
hem in his confidence so far as the broad economic policies 
are concerned. This year is, however, going to be an exception. 
The present Parliament will confine itself to the approval 
of a status quo budget for 1952-53 leaving the questions of 
policy to its successor which is likely to be in session in May. 


The capital budget visualises an outlay of Rs. 180 crores 
which will be found by a revenue surplus of Rs. 26 crores, 


small savings to the tune of Rs. 42 crores and market bor 


rowings and Government balances. The provisions include 
Rs. 15 crores for railways, Rs. 14 crores for river valley 
orojects, Rs. 8 crores for posts and telegraphs and Rs. 9 
srores for State enterprises. One of the last item, Rs. 2% 
‘rores are marked for buying and expanding the privately- 
»wned shipyard and Rs. 3 crores will be spent on buying 
ships. By far the single major item of expenditure is re- 
abilitation of refugees on which an outlay of Rs. 23 crores 
s visualised. A good portion of this expenditure will, how- 
rver, be on productive account. 


Sommodity Markets 


Commodity markets have continued to sag on apprehension 
that the high prices will reduce the consumer demand at 
10me while restrictions on imports sought to be enforced 
vbroad will affect exports. The sentiment has become ex- 
remely bearish with the result. that even in respect of com- 
nodities such as lead and zinc markets have been obliged to 
rovide the floor. During the past two months copper has 
ropped by Rs. 26 to Rs. 214 per cwt., lead is down by Rs. 23 
»er cwt. and zinc by Rs. 34 ewt. Curiously enough, imports 
ontinue to be on a low side, but this has been offset by 
,oarded stocks coming into the market. 


A piquant situation has developed in oilseeds and oil 
narket, owing to heavy movement of the crop and tighter 
noney conditions stockists are anxious to lighten their com- 
nitments. Their initial liquidation has brought about a fall 
if 10 to 15 per cent. in the market quotations. The setback 
ias also invaded imported copra whose price has slumped 
yy nearly 20 per cent. to Rs. 350 per ton. The cocoanut in- 
lustry in South India has consequently become nervous and 
vill be shortly sending a deputation to New Delhi for seeking 
imely intervention.. 


Yet another commodity which was hitherto considered 
mpregnable but is now being subjected to distress selling 
s cotton. With half the imports of American cotton already 
n hand and negotiations completed for rest of the imports, 
he cotton textile industry is no more in a hurry to buy 
dian cotton at any price. Consequently some of the scarce 
rieties, which had pierced the official ceilings, are now below 
e maximum prices. On the other hand, short staple cotton 
revented from going abroad is literally going abegging for 
shelter at a price which is about Rs. 150 below the ceiling 
rice. The total quantity of this cotton awaiting disposal 
ble. 2% lakh bales exclusive of a carryover of a lakh of 
f 


les. It is possible that New Delhi will be persuaded to 
t the ban on its export. 


The change is mainly due to the inability of stockists 
> find the requisite finance. It is this factor which has re- 
ulted in intensifying the selling pressure in the bullion 
arket and bringing down the spot rate for gold to Rs. 108- 
, the lowest for nearly four years. This is usually the sea- 
on for rural areas to buy bullion. Instead stocks from the 
iterior are slowly moving inté the urban markets and the 
upply in the Bombay market has risen by about a third. 


It is, however, too early to say that the downward movement 
of commodity prices has come to stay in view of the fact 
that the implementation of the Five-Year Plan does mean 
more money in the hands of wage-earners and manufacturers. 
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JAPAN’S ECONOMIC POSITION 


Abnormal low-water after September severely affected 
general economic activity and has become a serious social 
problem. The shortage of electric power was pointed out to 
constitute one of the causes of the stagnancy in production. 
Some observers held that the stagnancy in production was at- 
tributable rather to the cautious attitude of production en- 
terprises with an eye to decrease in demand and seasonal 
influences. However, the electric power generation during 
September further decreased by 9 percent compared with the 
preceding month to 2,956,000 kwh. below the lowest level 
since February. Consumption restriction of electric power 
was enforced more and more strictly, resulting in the remark- 
able production decline in the metal, chemical, ceramic and 
other industries which depend greatly on the electric power 
supply. For instance, production of electric pig iron de- 
creased by 24 per cent, rolled steel by 6 per cent, electric zinc 
by 18 per cent and carbide by 27 per cent compared with 
August. Industries are still being severely affected by the 
continuing strict restrictions on consumption of power in Octo- 


_s... ber, while decrease in production of coal is feared to affect 


adversely power generation. Production in October is anti- 
cipated to decrease by 10-60 per cent in comparison with the 
production targets, namely 4.3 miilion tons of coal, 320,000 
tons of rolled steel, 2,020 tons of zine, 8,700 tons of electro- 
lytic caustic soda, 116,000 tons of ammonium _ sulphate, 
12,000 tons of ammonium sulphate, 12,000 tons of carbide, 
39 million pounds of cotton yarn, etc. _ 


Under these circumstances, it is anticipated that the 
power output during the winter dry season will decrease to 
d® per cent of the scheduled voltage and an urgent import 
of 250,000 tons of Indian coal and 200,000 tons of crude oil 
is contemplated. 


Further, a manipulation of power among generating com- 
panies in different localities with a view to supplying from 
time to time each other’s needs and an allocation of coal to be 
delivered from coal mining companies to each power generat- 
ing company are also under contemplation. However, inas- 
much as one of the basic principles of the present power 
generating companies at the time when they were organized 
was that the management of each company should remain 
entirely independent of any outside interference, such alloca- 
tion plan is considered by some quarters to be untenable; 
also, it is observed that close business connections which have 
been in existence for years between coal mining companies 
and industrial coal consuming companies cannot be expected 
to allow easily, if at all, to be adjusted so as to meet present 
unusual situation exclusively in the interests of power generat- 
ing companies. At any rate, it is generally conceded that 
since this country’s industry increasingly depends on electric 
* power, exploitation of the potential power resources is urgently 
required. 


Owing to a decrease of income of many enterprises 
through lowering of operation rate caused by shortage of 
electric power and also to the payment of corporation tax, 
demands for liquid funds are still active, and usance settle- 
ment is anticipated to reach a considerable amount. More- 
over, in consideration of the increasing trend of funds due to 
the raise of power rates, gas charges, freight charges and 
other expenses, working funds are anticipated to increase to 
a considerable extent and consequently the present tight money 
situation cannot be expected to be eased in the near future. 
These circumstances reflected on the credit expansion of the 
Bank.of Japan, in spite of its avowed policy to restrict accom- 
modations: loans and bills discounted by the Bank of Japan 
amounted to Y246.3 billion at the end of September, or an 
increase of Y8.5 billion compared with the previous month. 
Demand and supply of funds during the third quarter of this 


fiscal year is estimated to show an excess of payments of 
government funds over withdrawal amounting to Y100 billion 
mainly due to payment from the Foodstuffs Control Special 
Account despite tax revenue of about Y120 billion. The 
Bank of Japan raised the official discount rates in October and 
it is expected that the Bank of Japan will contract credit 
extension by about Y10 billion, and that note issue at the end 
of this year will be about Y505 billion. However, it is pro- 
blematical whether the present industrial situation could assi- 
milate such strict measures, and discussion has been raised 
as to how far the tight money policy can be enforced without 
defeating the avowed policy of economic stabilization. 


Prices continued to advance since August reflecting the 
above-mentioned situation. The wholesale price index of the 
Bank of Japan advanced by 2.5 per cent and 2.3 per cent 
in August and September respectively, compared with the 
preceding month, and the upward movement of prices still 
continued in October. The effective price index of consumers’ 
goods recorded a 6.6 per cent advance in August, affected by 
the raise of official prices of staple foods and power rates. 
Pressure on purchasing power is increasing, and the ec vemy 
of living standard seems unavoidable. 


Exports have shown a decreasing trend, seksuiiind to 
$120 million in July, $109 million in August and $86 million 
in September according to foreign exchange statistics. The 
situation has not yet shown any sign of consistence and steady 
development though certain favourable aspects were reported 
recently. Imports also decreased remarkably from the $140 
million level in July and August to $114 million in September. 
Problems concerning the supply of raw materials remained 
unsolved. It is intended to change purchase markets from 
a areas to areas other than dollar areas with a view to 
impYréve the unstable dollar balance. But, there exists a num- 
ber of political and economic obstacles to the trade with 
Japan in those areas. 


Mr. Ikeda, Minister of Finance, stated in the Diet that 
the budget for next year will be fixed at the same level as 
that for this year, about Y793.7 billion including supple- 
mentary budget, that a priority will be given to the accom- 
modation for the power, iron and steel, and shipbuilding 


‘industries, and that inflation will be checked at the same time. 


But the view was criticised as too optimistic as the revenue 
was based on the anticipation of natural increase in tax re- 
venue amounting to Y156.8 billion including corporation tax 
amounting to Y85.5 billion. Continuous increase in earnings 


of enterprises cannot always be expected under the present | 


situation; furthermore, it is problematical whether it. could 
be possible to check inflation with one hand and to pay vast 
amount of expenses relating to the peace settlement and to 
invest for promoting industries on the other hand. 


Under these circumstances, a visit of Mr. Dodge has 


been a centre of attention. He insisted on the Dodge line, — 


and stated that it is a very difficult and complicated problem 
to adjust the anticipated obligations following the peace 
settlement and demands for funds required in Japan. He 


-also warned against the measures of the government to reduce 


taxes and to abolish controls on rice, and suggested measures 
to counter inflation, such as, monetary control and restriction 
on consumption of imported commodities. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


According to the foreign exchange statistics compiled 
by the Bank of Japan, receipts during September totalled 


$163.8 million (a decrease of $57.5 million compared with 


the preceding month) and payments $127.5 million (a decrease 
of $38.6 million), excess-receipts being $35.7 million. The 
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receipts consisted of $86.2 million of export bills (a decrease 
of $23.2 million) and $77.1 million of invisible trade receipts 
(a decrease of $34.2 million); the payments consisted of $114.1 
million of import bills (a decrease of $26.2 million) and 
$13.4 million of payments on invisiblé trade account (a de- 
crease of $7.3 million). Both exports and imports showed a 
remarkable decrease, the former registering the lowest figure 
since the beginning of 1951 and the latter the lowest since 
February. It is worthy of notice that, as shown in the fol- 
lowing table, the balance of the sterling areas which has 
consistently been favourable to Japan turned unfavourable. 
By commodities, the decrease in exports was most pronounced 
in textiles (a decrease of $8 million compared with the pre- 
ceding month), metal products (a $5 million decrease) and 


machinery (a $1 million decrease) etc. Among import com- — 


modities, raw cotton, raw wool and other textile raw materials 
showed a decrease of $9 million, rice, wheat and other food- 
stuffs $3 million, metals and ores $3 million, etc. 


or 98 per cent of the budget, and the authorized imports 
amounting to $422 million (79% of the budget and 80% of 
the announced amount). Imports were not so inactive in 
general as were anticipated. It was noteworthy that imports 
of commodities under foreign exchange allocation system. and 
first arrival system were active, almost reaching the appro- 
priated amount, whilst those under the automatic approval 
system amounted to only 29 per cent of the target. 


Foreign Exchange Budget, July-Sept. 


(in $1,000) 
Dollar Sterling Open Account | 
areas areas areas Total 
33,800 12,000 7,400 53,200 
ee 33,990 11,400 7,100 52,400 
8,000 9,900 4,300 42,200 


Includes budget for Automatic Approval System. 


Imports during the period were anticipated to be about 
60 per cent of the budget, but actually reached 79 per cent 


Exports and Imports by Area 
(in 1,000 dollars) 


1950 
2nd half 
Dollar areas 
Excess of exports or imports (*) 29,859 
Sterling areas 
Excess of exports or imports (*) 34,929 
Open account areas 
Excess of exports or imports (*) 49,779 
Total 
Excess of exports or imports (*) .......cceecccrevenevwcees 114,567 


Export licences certified by foreign exchange banks during 
September, according to the survey of the Ministry of Inter- 
‘national Trade and Industry, continued to decrease to $83.5 
million or a 16 per cent decrease compared with the pre- 
ceding mongh, which was most pronounced in those to the 
open account areas. 


By commodities, all categories except chemical fibre pro- 
ducts (an increase of $1.7 million), registered a decline which 
was most pronounced in cotton goods (a decrease of $3.7 mil- 
lion), iron and steel products (a decrease of $2.3 million), ma- 
chinery (a decrease of $2.1 million), oil and fats (a decrease 
of $1.3 million. 


1951 1951 

lst half June July Aug. Sept. 
161,647 23,267 26,708 23,948 21,250 
569,262 82,743 81,592 74,521 56,437 

* 407,715 * 59,476 * §4,884 * 50,573 * 35,187 
253,601 52,324 59,536 47,873 39,844 
206,540 35,753 36,625 43,530 43,115 
47,061 16,571 22,911 4,343 * 3,271 
238,549 47,681 41,203 37,565 25,072 
211,135 39,599 25,593 22,281 14,547 
27,417 8,082 15,610 15,284 10,526 
653,796 123,272 127,447 109,386 86,166 
987 ,036 158,095 143,810 140,333 114,099 

*333,243 * $4,823 * 16,363 * 30,947 * 27,933 


owing to the discovery in September, which was attributable 
to the fact that (1) the financial situation of imperters in 
general was improved to some extent by the disposition of 
stocks previously imported under the foreign exchange budget 
for the January to March period, (2) international prices of 
Such commodities as raw cotton, raw wool and non-ferrous 
metals have again shown an upward trend, (3) running stocks 
have become insufficient due to the holding back of imports 
since July. 


The government announced on October 13 the foreign 
exchange budget, for the October-December period, which was 
curtailed by about $98 million, along the line of the recom- 


Bank Certificates of Exports by Areas 


(in $1,000) 
August Sept. Jan.-Mar. April-June July-Sept. Jan.-Sept. 
Sterling areas ....... 42,136 40,205 121,033 ( 34.5) 140,937 ( 40.5) 157,885 ( 46.9) 419,805 ( 40.5 
Open account areas .......... 33,149 23,139 138,726 ( 39.5) 130,856 ( 37.6) 108,896 31.5) 375,487 ( 36.3) 
99,603 88,802 351,184 (100.0) 347,951 (100.0) 336,429 (100.0) 1,035,514 (100.0) 


This decrease in bank certificates of exports was brought 
about by (1) inactivity’ in international market and (2) hold- 
ing back of purchase on the part of foreign purchasers in 
anticipation of decline in prices of Japanese goods. How- 
ever, letters of credit opened during September increased by 
$5 million compared with the preceding month to $97.5 mil- 
lion, and export contracts have been increasing in general. 

Bank certificates of exports from January to September 
aggregated $1,036 million, in which the relative importance 
of the sterling areas gradually increased. ' 

The ‘announcement of imports under the foreign exchange 
budget. during the July-September period was closed on 
September 26, the announced amount registering $529 million 


mendation by SCAP, from the extgiel plan of $750 million 
(dollar areas $330 million, sterling areas $240 million, open 
account areas $180 million). The budget totalled $716 million 
including $653 million of imports and $63 million of invisible 
trade payments, an increase of about $108 million in total 
compared with the period from July to September (imports 
$533 million and invisible trade payments $75 million). As 
imports of American cotton, heavy coking coal and other im- 
portant commodities were restric‘ed to a considerable extent 
with a view to curtailing the budget, corresponding changes in 
the budget are anticipated in future. 


The; most conspicuous feature of Japan’s foreign trade 
is an increase in sterling holdings and shortage of dollar 
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funds. Sterling funds held by the Foreign Exchange Control 
Committee continued to increase after the conclusion of the 
Anglo-Japanese Payment Agreement due to inactive imports 
from the sterling areas and difficulty in converting sterling 
to dollar through administrative measures, amounting to. £38 
$40 million at the end of 
September and £45 million at the end of October. 
contrary the shortage of dollar which has been accelerated 
by inactive exports to dollar areas, is anticipated to amount 
to about $150 million at the end of this year. 
the dollar shortage will become more and more severe as a 
result of the anticipated increase in payments in dollar for 


million at the end of August, 


Fertilizer 
Industrial materials 


Others 


Automatic approval commodities 


On the 


Furthermore, 
markets. 


Import Budget for July-Sept. and Oct.-Dec. 
(in 1 million dollars) 


Total Dollar areas 
July-Sept. Oct.-Deec. July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 
653 338 268 
oe6 75 173 62 84 
14 10 & 4 
Ss 160 166 91 
seo. 151 49 30 
72 31 45 
--. 58 87 22 14 


redemption of foreign debts, etc. To tide over this tendency 
which would make the international balance of payments 
of the country unstable, the government is now intending to 
drive imports from sterling areas in place of dollar areas, the 
foreign exchange budget for the October-December period 
being compiled along this policy. Moreover, exports to West 
Germany and sterling areas of important export commodities 
to dollar areas such as non-ferrous metals, iron and steel 
products and whale oil, have been increasing which will result 
in a decrease in dollar receipts. The Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry is now studying. readjustment of expo 


Sterling areas Open account areas 


July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. July-Sept. Oct.-Dec. 

121 30 74 156 

2 29 10 60 

3 2 3 4 

54 59 20 ll 

34 90 18 31 

~ 19 12 7 

20 31 ll 43 


JAPANESE ECONOMI€ REPORTS 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


Aluminum production has been making 
good progress and the output during 
the first 8 months of the fiscal 1951 
(Apr.-Nov.) amounted to 26,430 tons 
exceeding by 5 percent the 25,000-ton 
target set for the said period. As the 
Government is expected to enforce its 
restraint upon the civilian use of copper 
products in the near future, so much the 
demand for aluminum will be increased 
as substitute. To meet that, the Minis- 
try of International Trade & Industry 
is contemplating a raise of output to 
43,000 tons for the fiscal 1952, but makers 
declare that it will be not difficult for 
them to produce more than 56,000 tons, 
should they be allowed to maintain the 
present pace of operation. 


MITI planners who anticipated the 
output of 36,000 tons for the current 
fiscal year are now expecting at least 
42.550 tons for the next 12-month period, 
some 20 percent increase. In order to 
successfully attain this quantity, three 
leading aluminum makers, i.e. the Nip- 
pon Light Metal Co., the Showa Electric 
Industry Co., and the Nisshin Chemical 
Industry Co. will be assigned to turn 
out 23,000 tons, 9,800 tons, and 9,750 
tons, respectively. The electric power 
supply needed for the purpose is esti- 
mated at 963 million KWH, of which 614 
million KWH will be generated by the 
makers’ own power houses and 349 mil- 
lion KWH supplied by the power com- 
panies. The total power supply esti- 
mate shows an increase of 140 million 
KWH over the total of 820 million KWH 
for the current fiscal year. Despite this 
sharp increase of power demand, about 
two-thirds of it will be met by the 
makers themselves, and only one-third 
or 50 million KWH will be taken care 
of by the power companies. 


Makers’ opinion, on the other hand, 
is that the MITI target is too 


under the 
of affairs. 


conservative 
favorable state 


present 
Consider- 


ing that the total output in the fiscal — 


1951 will eventually exceed the goal by 
5 percent, they are convinced that com- 
pletion in the near future of additional 
power houses and the present rising 
trend of production will bring up the 
output, in all probability, to 56,000 tons 
next year. 


Concerning the export outlook for the 
fiscal 1952, even a very conservative 
MITI estimate puts it at 15,000 tons of 
ingots and rolled products. 


SPINDLE INCREASE 


Increase in spindleage of Japanese 
spinning mills of late years is reported 
to reach about 1,800,000 spindles a year, 
but this year will see an increase of only 
500,000 spindles making the total of 
6,600,000 spindles or so, which is, in- 
cidentally, nearly half of 12 million spin- 
dles in 1937. 


Concerning the small increase of the 
spindleage this year, cotton spinning 
managers opine that: (a) Export of 
cotton textile goods this year will be, 
at best, 1,200,000,000 square yards, which 
will automatically indicate a proper 
volume of cotton yarn output. That will 
be some 160,000 bales a month, for the 
purpose of which more than 6 million 
spindles are not necessary. 


(b) The current shortage of dollar 
fund makes it difficult even to secure the 
scheduled 1,200,000 bales of American 
raw cotton. The total of the available 
raw cotton will not permit the spindle- 
age to be larger than 6 million. (c) 
Overproduction may disturb the market. 


The total spindleage at the end of 
November was 6,154,000 of which 6,053.,- 
577 spindles were active. By the end 
of last year, those figures were raised 
to 6,250,000 and 6,150,000, respectively. 


INDIAN COAL IMPORT 


The coal shortage will be partly eased 
this year since 1,000,000 tons of coal 


_ are expected to come from India. An 


interim contract to import that amount 
of Indian coal during January through 
December this year has been signed 
between the representing authorities of 
both countries. 


Of the total amount, 700,000 tons will 
be allotted to iron and steel indusiry, 
240,000 tons to gas making, and 60.0. 
tons to electric power generation. In 
iron and steel industries, the Yawata and 
the Fuji Iron and Steel Companies will © 
take 262,500 tons each, Nippon Kokan, 
131,000 tons, and Kokura Iron and Steel 
Company, 22,000 tons, leaving the re- 
maining 22,000 tons to other minor steel 
manufacturers. In the other field of in- 
dustry the Tokyo Gas Company and the 
Kansai Electric Company are expected 
to take the most of the allotments. 


The final completion of the contract 
will be reached when the export license 
has been granted by the Indian Govern- 
ment and the allocation of foreign ex- 
change for this purpose made by the 
Japanese Government. The price of coal 
to be imported under this contract for 
iron and steel industry is to range 
between $6.50 and $6.60 fob per ton. 


YEN-POUND BUYING RATE 


The Foreign Exchange Control Board 
revised the yen-sterling buying ‘rate as 
follows :— 


New Rate Old Rate 
Te'egraphic transfer Y¥1,002.05 Y1,007 .02 
Sight bill 999.65 1,004.91 


This action was taken in accordance 
with the relaxation of the foreign ex- 
change control by the Bank of England 
by admitting a 4 cent range to the 
dollar-sterling fluctuation. Accordingly 
the buying rates to be used by Japanese 
authorized foreign exchange banks have 
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iso been brought down from Y1,005.77 
» £1-/- for telegraphic transfer to 
1,000.80 and from Y1,003.66 for sight 
ll to Y998.40. 


fe unch rates, on the other hand, are 


unchanged as follows. 
Banks & Money 


changers 
rlegraphic transfer Y1,008 .98 Y1,010.23 
ght bill — 1,010.23 
cceptance — 1,012.84 


The present revision of the buying 
ates means a decrease of the yen pro- 
2eds out of the exports to the sterling 
rea, and it will adversely affect ex- 
orters of certain goods, for instance, 
otton textile goods, which are now 
ing sold with a very narrow margin 
profit. 


ISHING OF TUNA AND BONITO 


Since September 1946 Japanese fish- 
g vessels, which are not smaller than 
tons, have been placed under licensing 
d regulation by the Ministry of Agri- 
Iture and Forestry for their fishin 
ivities. Javan’s bonito fishing area 
s in the Pacific, within 600 sea miles 
om and along the coast where the warm 
rrent flows. The fishing tackle mainly 
use around there is rod and line. The 
hing season opens in April and lasts 
months until October, but ji 
stal waters off Kagoshima Prefecture, 

southern-most tip of Kyushu, the 
son lasts almost all the year round. 


Tuna is caught. mainly by means of 


tends southward as far as 2,500 sea 
iles. The boundary line within which 
panese boats are permitted to fish is 
mmonly called the “MacArthur line’”’ 
ter the five-star general who first per- 
itted Japan to resume deep-sea fishery 
tivities in 1946. There is no definite 
hing season, although it varies accord- 
-ag to the areas. 

Bonito fishing in the postwar years 
ugged behind the prewar years. which 
puld be noticed from a decreased catch, 
gross total or an average in propor- 
ion to the tonnage of the boats. The 
\tal catch of 20 million kan (165 million 
»s) by 490 boats operated in 1950 could 
ot compete with the 25 million kan 
206 million lbs) by 360 fishing vessels 
n 1940. Most responsible for the de- 
line in catch is due to the “adverse 
urn of the tide’? in the Pacific coast. 
‘he fishing season thas been shortened 
y 2 months owing to the incoming of 
he colder current around this area. 
As if to recompense the lower catch 
f bonitoes, the Japanese tuna boats 
ad a successful haul of 20,980,000 kan 
178 million lbs) in 1950, showing a 
o-fold increase over the 9,800.000 kan 
81 million lbs) of 10 years before. In 
rms of an average catch, Japan is 
st —— her prewar prestige in 


The registered fishing vessels, which 
re not smaller than 20 tons. have been 
oubled in number during the past ten 
ears despite the war damage. Thev 
re: 


ear Number Tonnage 


_ by 730 individual operators, 


During 1950 alone the fishing vessels 
equipped with diesel engines increased 
from 60 to 70 percent of the total. Tuna 
and bonito fishing is being carried out 
78 com- 
panies, and 5 associations, with some 
80 points along the Pacific coast as the 
base of operations. 


Pelagic tuna fishery by a large-scale 
fleet composed of a mother ship and 
a group of catchers was first sponsored 
in 1931 by the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry and was continued until 
the end of the third year. In May, 1950, 
after 17 years of interruption, GHQ, 
SCAP, gave approval to the Japanese 
authorities to begin the same operation 
again in the southern seas. The Ta‘yo 
Fishery Co, thereupon despatched their 
fleet of one 10,000-ton mother ship with 
25 catchers three times to the south 
Pacific, which brought back the catch 
equivalent to 2,500,000 kan (20 million 
lbs) in total. The Nippon Suisan scored 
a catch totalling 1,000,000 kan (8 mil- 
lion lbs). In this way, 9 Javanese tuna 
fishing fleets operated in these waters 
and brought back to Japan 4,300,000 kan 
(35 million Ibs) in total. 


OUTPUT OF WATCHES AND CLOCKS 


Demand for watches and clocks has 
long been heavy, especially for wrist 
watches. Clocks are being turned out 
by many makers but watches are not. 
Only three companies are making them 
now. They are Hattori & Co., Citizen 
Watch Co., and Toyo Watch Co. of which 
Hattori is the largest with a production 
record of 50,900 watches and 97,100 
clocks for last October. Their combined 
outout. even at best, could not meet 
more than 70 percent of the home de- 
mand of watches. Japanese are becom- 
ing more time-conscious than ever. 
Watch makers declare that it is im- 
possible, from the nature of the work, 
for them to rapidly increase the pro- 
duction. Such being the case, the stock 
of watches went down to only 4,300 
pieces at the end of October from 30,000 
pieces inventoried a couple of months 
before. 


In order to improve the demand-and- 
supply picture, those three companies 
have made a plan for a production in- 
crease, according to which their monthiv 
output of 84,000 pieces will be raised 
to 104,000 pieces by next June and 
126,000 pieces by the end of this year. 


The output record of the past was as 
follows: 


(in pieces) 
Monthly average Watches Clocks Total 
ee 62,900 191,500 254,400 
57,800 135,200 193,000 
1951 (Jan.-Oct.) 74,570 170,940 246,510 
ace 84,000 186,000 270,000 


The postwar production of timepieces 
before 1949 was almost negligible. People 
at that time were too much war-stricken, 
economically and psychologically, to care 
about horological instruments. But, as 
they regained normalcy, their buying of 
clocks and watches accelerated. 


TUNGSTEN AND MOLYBDENUM 
OUTPUT 


In view of the imminent shortage of 
tungsten and molybdenum, the Ministry 
of International Trade & Industry has 
mapped out a five-year program to in- 
crease the output by raising the current 
annual record of 80 tons and 50 tons to 
500 tons and 160 tons, respectively, by 
the end of the fiscal 1956. 


These metals being universally short 
in supply, the Ministry wishes to co- 
operate with the International Materials 
Conference by boosting the domestic 
output. Beginning in the fiscal 1952 
(April ’52), their output is to be raised 
according to the following schedule: 
(in tons) 


Tungsten Molybdenum 


350 145 


Present domestic consumption is esti- 
mated at 750 tons for tungsten and 400 
tons for molybdenum a year, which will 
be increased as iron and steel industries 
make progress. At present, however, 
those industries have a big stock of 
ferro-tungsten and ferro-molybdenum, 
being a war-time leftover, and are show- 
ing an indifferent attitude to those 
rare elements. Under the circumstances, 
increase of production, vitally important 
though it is, could not be easily carried 
out. The difficulty is being doubled be- 
cause those ores are all mined by com- 
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THE HONGKONG & SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


MEETING 


| 

| 

| ORDINARY YEARLY GENERAL | 

| 

| NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 

| that the Ordinary Yearly General ) 
. Meeting of the Shareholders of the 

, Corporation will be held at the | 

Head Office of the Corporation, 1, | 

| Queen’s Road Central, Hong Kong, ) 
) on Friday the 7th day of March, 

. 1952, at 11.80 a.m. for the purpose | 

of receiving and considering the | 

| reports of the Directors and of the | 

| Auditors and the Profit and Loss | 
Account and Balance Sheet for the 

year ended 3ist December, 1951, | 

and for the election of Directors | 

and the appointment of Auditors. | 

The Register of Shares of the | 

closed from 

Friday, the 22nd of February to } 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Corporation will 


| 

| 

|} Friday, the 7th of March, 1952, 
! (both days inclusive) during which 
period no 
| 

| 


er of shares can be 
registered. 
By Order of the Board. 


A. MORSE, 
Chief Manager. 


22nd January, 1952. 
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paratively small companies: 11 mines 
turn out tungsten and 9 mines molb- 
denum. The Ministry officials are now 
contemplating financial aid to them by 
utilizing the Japan Development Bank. 
Besides this long-term credit institution, 
the authorities are also planning to help 
them get capital investment from abroad. 

Should the output of the ores exceed 
the domestic consumption under the pro- 
gram, which seems highly probable for 
the vresent, the mining companies will 
be allowed to sell their surplus product 
either to the Government or to the 
oversea buyers. As for the outlook of 
foreign private investment the chances 
are hopeful for the mines because a very 
keen interest is being shown in the 
metals throughout the worid. 


STEEL INDUSTRY 


Government and business circles are 
concerned about Japan’s precarious dol- 
lar position, which is becoming worse 
as her exports to the dollar area do 
not increase in proportion to her rising 
steel industries, which constitute the 
dollar requirements. The textile and 
mainstay of Japan’s export trade, depend 
heavily upon the dollar area for the 
supply of raw materials. The following 
are the salient points of the supply 
situation in the iron and steel industry 
of Japan of today and the coming 
months. 


The production of the industry has 
been continuously rising so that it is 
now estimated that Japan will have turn- 
ed out more iron and steel last year than 
originally slated, i.e. 3,200,000 tons of 
blast furnace pig iron and 4,500,000 
tons of steel. Should the industry keep. 
up the present pace, it is possbile <o 
bring up the annual output to 3,800,000 
tons of pig iron next year. With the 
completion of several new furnaces now 
being built by the leading makers, the 
production capacity of steel and iron in 
1952 fiscal year would be raised to 4,000,- 
000 tons of pig iron and 5,000.000 tons 
of steel bars. It is necessary for an 
output increase to get about 14 percent 
more iron ore and 20 percent more coal. 

The total requirement of ore and coal 
is as follows: (in 1000 tons) 


Iron Ore 
1952 1951 
1,000 970 
(by-product) ....... 500 450 
A (iron sand, etc.) ..... 500 450 


SIN HUA Trust, Savings & 


Commercial Bank, Ltd. 
(Incorporated in China, 1914) 


Hongkong Branch: Marina House 
Tel: 32111, 31221—31222. 


These figures suggest that Japan 
should increase the import of iron ore 
and coal by 17 percent and 37 percent, 
respectively, over this year’s. The esti- 
mate is further broken down by the 
supplying countries and foreign ex- 


year. About 70 percent of the import 
of raw materials, which constitute about 
10 percent of the nation’s total imports, 
will be coming from the dollar areajwar 
Should Japan’s dollar income fall clos 


to the 1951 level, it would be inevitable, 


change needed for import, as follows: to cut down her procurements in they t 
wal 
Iron Ore Import 1962 1951 m 
Country Quantity Value Quantity Value {tins 
1,930,000 tons $46,320,000 1,800,000 tons $43,200.0 
1,250,000 ”’ 11,250,000 1,000,000 9,000,00€ 
800,000 ” 16,000,000 750,000 ” 15,000,00Che 
100,000 ”’ 2,300,000 100,000 2,300,909 a) 
20,000 600,000 40,000 ” 1,200,00 
4,750,000 tons $84,570,000 4,060,000 tons $77,610,004 
Coal Import 1952 1951 ra 
Country Quantity Value Quantity Value a 
2,400,000 tons $72,000,000 1,600,000 tons $48,000,00dn Pp 
500,000 12,000,000 500,000 12,000, 0050r 
2,900,000 tons $84,000,000 2,100,000 tons $60,000,00\? 
c 
N.B. Imports from the countries marked with * require sterling, while those from others dolla} yj{ 
cash or transaction on the open account basis. | ve 
—the 


In parallel with ore and coal Japan 
will have to buy from the Philippines 
some $8 million of manganese ore need- 
ed for the iron production. On the 
basis of the regionally estimated imports, 
the import fund demanded by the iron 
and steel industry is as follows: 


1952 (A) 1951 (B) A/B% 
Dollar Area .... $128,420,000 $95,110,000 130 
Pound Area .... 37,900,000 37,500,000 101 
Open Account A. 15,150,000 12,900,000 117 
Total ....... $176,470,000 $145,510,000 


Could Japan afford such big foreign 
exchange spending? Japan’s receipt on 
her international account will approxi- 
mate, in terms of U.S. dollars, $2,064 
million for 1951 and $2,279 million for 
1952, showing a year-to-year increase 
of about 10 percent, of which her dollar 
receipt will not amount to more than 
$1 billion next year. This means that 
Japan will have to trim her imports from 
the dollar area.. In this connection the 
Foreign Exchange Control Board has the 
following tentative figures concerning 


the foreign exchange allocation for 1951 
& 1952:— 


Coal 
1952 1951 
6,400 5,350 
1952 1951 


Total Steel Total Steel 
Import Industry Import Industry 


Open Account Area 415 15.15 400 12.90 
Pound Area ....... 631 37.90 510 £387.50 
Doilar Area ...... 1,061 123.42 1,046 £96.11 


2,107 176.47. 1,956 145.51 
(in $ million) 


Total 


In 1951 the ratio of the fund earmark- 
ed for the iron and steel industry versus 
the total budgeted import was 7.5 per- 
cent, but it will rise to 8.4 in the coming 


dollar area from $123.42 million to theXP 
level of this year’s $95.11 million, 

retrenchment of some $28 million. The 
the industry will fail to get the neede 


er 


mills in full operation. 
If these facts and figures are pie sedtte 
together two things at least stand ou! * 
for the Government and the makers tq, 
consider:. (1) in close coordination with 
the overall dollar drive, Japan shoul 
increase her procurement from the pounc 
area and (2) Japan should get the ma..¢ 
terials as much as possible on FOE. 7 
basis and carried in Japanese boats ta 


save foreign exchange. na 
NOTICE Pr 
So 
| Co 
GREEN ISLAND CEMENT A 
COMPANY, LIMITED PI 
P) 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN [p 
that the Fifty-ninth Ordinary [Tt 
Yearly Meeting of Shareholders ~ 
will be held at the Offices of the 
Company, Telephone House, Des 
Voeux Road Central, Victoria, 
Hong Kong, on Thursday, the 27th . 
March, 1952, at NOON for the pur- ‘3 
pose of receiving the Report of the n 
Board of Directors, together with ; 
the Statement of Accounts for the f 
year ended 3lst Decembrer,. 1951, 
and to elect Directors and appoint |: 
Auditors. 
The Transfer Books of the Com- 4, 
pany will be closed from Thursday, | 
18th March, to Thursday, 27th jy 
March, 1952, both days inclusive. jf 
By Order of the Board of Directors, ’ 
J. S. NEEL, 
General Manager & Secretary. } 
18th February, 1952. ? 
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impor 
abou 
ports 


areaiwan Shipping Risk Rates 


itabl hipping risk Tates covering war, 
nh ke, riot and civil commotion in re- 
| d to imports into and exporis from 
wan have been reduced in London 
m 10 shillings per £100 to seven 


Value |lings & sixpence as from February 
200.004 


910, 006 


“ooo poeWan’s Trade Plans with Malaya 


000, he Taiwan Production Control Board 
"509,997 @PProved a-plan drawn up by the 
_.....wan Central Trust for the promo- 
610,00) of trade with Malava and Singa- 

‘e, under which imports and exports 
Value | amount to US$5 million each way. 
,000,o0a¢nports—Under the plan, Taiwan will 
,000,0060rt: tin 300 tons valued at US$780,- 

; coconut oil 1500 tons at US$530,000; 
000,00 rubber 2500 tons at US$3 million: 
8 dollajxite 20,000 tons at US$400,000; iron 

valued at US$190,000; other supplies 
——the value of US$100,000. 


to thexports to Malaya & Singapore—Re- 
d sugar 30,000 tons US$3.6 million; 


ion, 
Thennent 40,000 tons US$840,000; paper 
neede@0 tons US$100,000; aluminium sheets 


) thejymanufactures of aluminium 200 tons 
$200,000; tea 300,000 lbs. US$120,000; 
piesedtted goods to the value of US$40,000; 


and vegetables US$100,000. 


ers tade of Taiwan in 1951 


n With uring 1951 Taiwan’s foreign trade 


Shoulcgunted to NT$2,271,582,698 according 
UNC firures published by the Statistical 
RORY of the Taiwan Customs. Imports 
tae NT$1,187,706,055 exports 
"$1,083,876,648, showing an excess of 


ports amounting to NT3108 829,412. 


Principal Imports: 
Soya Beans 


7 
“ee eee eeee 


Cotton Piece Goods (incl. grey, bleached, dyed 


Principal Exports: 
iSugar 


Citronella Oil ......... PITT 

Des 
dria, 
27+ [-mports into Taiwan under the U.S. 
pur- [| Programme in 1951 were valued at . 
the p$48,523,979 (N1T$499,796,908). Raw 
vith was the principal, import from 
the P US with 96,281 quintals =vdlued ‘at 
951. 5$9,044,920; fertilisers were next with 
oint (91,696 quintals to the value of .US$7,- 
5,554; other imports: under.iUS aid 
| re wheat, wheat flour, beans -&° 
the ancakes in order of impprtance. 
Vs 
27th panese Trading Firms Merger .., 
ve. Three Japanese trading firms, .former 
ors, ‘mbers of the influential ‘Mitsui -Bus- 
' 1 (Trading) which was dissolved fol- 
ving the war, have decided to combine 
ary. © @ single trading concern fdr. more 


icient working. The firms are the 
iichi .Tsusho (Trading) capitalized at 
50 million, the Tokyo  Shokuhin 
ood) Y70 million and the Sanshin 


Boeki (Trading) Y42 million. The new 


concern will be capitalized at Y262 mil- 


lion and will be headed by the former 
managing director and former chairman 
of the board of the Mitsui Bussan. It 
is expected that business will be started 
early. in April. 


The merger has been brought about 
as a consequence of the inability of the 
small concerns into which the Mitsui 
and Mitsubishi members © of the old 
giant Zaibatsu combine were broken up 
during the occupation, to stand up to 
the stress of postwar world competition, 
rising costs of production, and increasing 
internal taxation. 


Japanese Mining Development in Malaya 


Under date. of Feb. 14, 1952, an agree- 
ment has been made between the Metal 
Export Inc., owners of the Tamangan 
Iron Ore Mine at Kelantan, and the 
Japanese Steel Pine Mining Company 
(Kokan Kogyo), under which mining 
will start in January 1953 with an 
annual output target of 500,000 tons 
of iron ore. Ten per cent of the value 
of each ton of ore will be paid by the 
Japanese for development rights. The 
project is backed by Japanese banks, 
the Fuji Iron Works and the Yawata 
Steel concern. 


Japanese. Silk Exports 
- According to statistics published by 


“the Japanese Ministry of International 


Trade & Industry, exports of silk from 
Japan during 1951 (calendar year) totai- 


‘led’ 68,278 bales, including 12.440 bales 


of dupion and 23.25 bales of grid silk. 


: % of 

Unit Quantity NT$ Total 
Quintals 397,718 82,726,396 
Metres 20,787,442 79,191,437 6.67 
Quintals 892,415 70,977,172 5.97 
Kgs. 656,288 42,918,754 3.61 
Quintals 2,835,151 577,837,003 53.31 
on 849,353 133,519,992 12.32 

113,232 88,850,923 

265,017 45,603,321 4.21 
Kgs. 44,410,297 4.10 


1,149,263 


Philippines Mining Output | 
The total output from mines in the 
Philippines: amounted in value in 1951 
to Pesos 116,680,431 or 48% above the 
value for 1950, according to figures 
issued by the Director of Mines. Minerals 


- produced were: gold 392,602 ozs. valued 
‘at Pesos 44,083,424; silver 274.602 ozs. 


Pesos 435,642; and such strategic 
minerals as. chromite, manganese and 
copper. The. Philippines now ranks 


»tenth’ onthe list of gold producing 


countries. 


Philippine Production: Indexes 


Production in the Philippines in 1951 
is expected to exceed its prewar leve! 


for the first time since the end of World 
War II. Preliminary figures of the 
Central Bank place the index of pvro- 
duction at 107.1 (1937 = 100) in 19651, 


Far Eastern Commercial & Financial Reports 


compared with 97.5 in 1950. The im- 
provement is accounted for mainly by 
an increase in the manufacturing index, 
from 102 in 1950 to 120 in 1951. The 
index of agricultural production is esti- 
mated at 100; further improvement in 
output is needed, however, to meet the 
needs of the greatly increased population. 
The index of mining production is 69, 
against 59 in 1950. The comparatively 
slow recovery in the mining industry 
is attributed to the fact that extensive 
war losses have not yet been made good 
because of lack of funds. 


Philippine Textile Development 


The formation of a new company, to 
be known as the Industrial Textiles 
Manufacturing Company of the Philip- 
pines, Inc., has been announced. The 
company is expected to commence opera- 
tions in the middle of 1952, and will 
have a subscribed capital of P7.5 mil- 
lion. It will manufacture bags at first 
from jute and later from kenaf. The 
plant will have 300 automatic looms, 
with an estimated annual capacity of 
10 million bags. 


Philippine International Reserves and 
Trade 


The international reserve position of 
the Philippines during the third quarter 
of 1951 continued its downward trend, 
reserves falling by the equivalent of 
US$15.14 million in July, $17.54 million 
in August, and $12.96 million in 
September. Total reserves on Septem- 
ber 30, 1951 were $337.65 million, com- 
pared with $355.91 million in December 
1950 and $383.29 million in June 1951. 
The high level of import values from 
June. to August was reflected in th? 
decline of reserves. Likewise, unfavor- 
able trade balances were noted durin 
the third quarter of 1951, and a total 
deficit of not less than P86 million ($43 
million) is estimated for the period. 
The adverse balance for the entire year 
1951, however, is estimated at only 
about P20 million, owing to the favor- 
able trade position in the first five months 
of the year. 


Philippine Coconut Industry 


Technological developments and train- 
ing have raised the standard and efficiency 
of the Philippine cocount industry. Where- 
as formerly copra was exported mostly 
in raw form, efforts have now been made 
to process the copra and its by-products 
into finished goods. New production 
techniques and processes have been ap- 
plied in the plant of the Philippine Manu- 
facturing Company by utilizing American 
experience and capital to produce soap, 
shortening, and other products. New 
factories and plants have been established 
to produce such finished goods for home 
consumption and export. .This will help 
to solve the problems of waste. In ad- 
dition, it has raised the dollar earning 
capacity of the coconut industry by 
increasing the export value of copra 
products and by curtailing the imports 
of some consumption goods. 
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India’s Jute Crop 


The final estimate by the Indian 
Agriculture Ministry indicates that this 
year’s jute crop will amount to 4,677,541 
bales, 41.7 per cent above last year’s 
revised estimate of 3,301,296 bales. 
Plantings are estimated at 1,951,148 
acres, against 1,453,944 a year ago. 


According to the Ministry, increases in 
both acreage and yield are attributable 
to special efforts to grow more jute as 
well as to favorable jute prices and 
weather conditions at planting time. 


Oil Refinery in Bombay — 


The Government of India has reached 
an agreement with the Standard Vacuum 
Oil Company to establish in Bombay an 
oil refinery with a capacity of one mil- 
lion tons. The cost is estimated at $35 
million. The Standard Vacuum will form 
an Indian company which will own aau 
operate the refinery; the cumulative 
preferred stock of the company, amount- 
ing to 25 per cent of its issued capital, 
will be offered to Indian investors, while 
the ordinary shares will be owned by the 
Stendard Vacuum. The Government has 
given assurance that the refinery com- 
pany will not be nationalized for a period 
of 25 years, and that it will be allowed 
to remit profits and to meet its capital 
costs. It is understood that the Govern- 
ment has agreed to exempt the company 
from the provision in the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act which 
authorizes the Government to interfere 
in the affairs of some companies under 
certain circumstances and even to take 
over control and management. Duty free 
imports of crude oil will be allowed. The 
Standard Vacuum Comnany has given 
assurance that an adequate number of 
Indian personnel will be trained in 
refinery operations, and that the by- 
products of the refinery will be made 
available to subsidiary Indian industries: 
The Government is expected to reach a 
similar agreement with the Burmah She!l 
Company, for the establishment of a 
refinery at Bombay, and with the Caltex 
Company. for establishing a refinery at 
Vizagapatam. 


Burmese Budget 


The Burmese Finance Minister has an- 
nounced a current budget surplus of Rs 
41.3 million (1 rupee-—US$0.21) for 
1951-52 compared with a deficit of Rs 9 
million in 1950-51. Income is estimated 
at Rs 583.7 million, and expenditures at 
Rs 542.5 million. Defense expenditures 
are expected to be Rs 220 million, against 
Rs 186 million in 1950-51. A separate 
capital budget shows a deficit on capital 
account of Rs 215 million, thus giving an 
over-all net deficit of Rs 173.7 million. 


Indochinese Central Bank 


A joint central bank for the States of 
Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam was open- 
ed on January 1, 1952. The bank will 
issue Indochinese piastres to be backed 
by French francs, by bonds sold to it 
by the Treasuries of the three States, 
and, after French exchange controls 
have been ended, by gold and foreign 
-exchange. 


Sino-Soviet Credit and Trade Agreement 


The Sino-Soviet protocol covering the 
exchange of commodities in 1951, which 
was signed on June 15, sets forth the 
quota of U.S.S.R. industrial equipment 
to be delivered to China. It includes 
equipment for electric-power stations, 
metallurgical machine-building 
plants, coal and ore mines, and trans- 
portation. Under the credit agreement 
of February 14, 1950 the U.S.S.R. 
granted China a credit of US$300 million, 
to purchase Soviet goods over a period 
of 5 years. China was given ten years 
to repay the loan and interest (in raw 
materials, tea, gold, and U.S. dollars), 
the first instalment to be paid not later 
than December 31, 1954 and the last by 
December 31, 19638. Implicit this 
agreement, if not actually provided by 
a separate agreement, is the feature of 
economic cooperation, which calls for 
Soviet technical assistance in develop- 
ing and industrializing China’s national 
economy. The U.S.S.R. has sent to 
China technical experts to help introduc> 
“the latest production methods” used 
in the Soviet Union, which are said to 
be successfully applied in smelting 
metals, coal mining, the’ electric-power 
industry, and other industries. 


Two additional Sino-Soviet agreements 
were signed on March 27, 1950—one 
establishing ~ two joint-stock companies 
for extracting oil and nonferrous metals 
in Sinkiang, and the other providing 
for the joint Soviet-Chinese operation 
of Chinese airlines. 


MALAYAN ECONOMIC 
REPORTS 


Soap Production 


The Federation of Malaya produced 
8,244 ewts. of soap during December 
last year, bringing the total for 1951 to 
102,402 cwts., which is 14,985 cwts. 
more than the production in 1950. 


There were 43 soap _ factories in 
operation at the end of last year—15 of 
them in Penang. 


Last year, a total of 1,420 cases or 
64,656 lbs. of soap were exported to 
countries outside Malaya. The Federa- 
tion consumed 248,546 cases or 10,952,956 
lbs., while Singapore took 660 cases or 
31,440 bbs. 


Rubber Production in 1951 


Rubber production in the Federation 
in 1951 dropped by 88,705 tons as com- 
pared with that of 1950. In 1950 the 
country produced 692,585 tons of rub- 
ber whereas in 1951 the production was 
603,880 tons. 


The total quantity of rubber exported 
during the year was 691,640 tons. The 
United Kingdom bought 139,329 tons: 
the United States 112,214 tons; Singa- 
pore 286,593 tons; France 35,022 tons: 
Hong Kong 11,740 tons; Canada 8,308 
tons; Australia 5,510 tons; Germany 
19,163 tons; Italy 17,697 tons; Sweden 
4,580 tons; Netherlands 3,495 tons; 
Argentine 4,594 tons; Japan 5,576 tons; 
— 2,973 tons and Belgium 3,920 
ons. 


| 
| 


Communist countries bought 14.0) 
tons during the year—Russia_ taki: 
6,341 tons; Poland 1,871 tons; Czech 
slovakia 2,253 tons and China 3,5 
tons. 


Favourable Trade Balance 
Malaya had a favourable trade b 
lance of $1,270,233,350 on 1951’s t 
ing accounts. Imports at $4,720,312,2bet\ 
and exports at $5,990,545,626 were first 
cord figures. The previous year thdd: 
corresponding figures were: impor;las 
$2,891,133,152; exports, $3,956,936,77), 44, 
leaving a favourable trade balance Eas 
$1,065,803,627. 
Palm Oil wel 
The production of palm oil in t... 


Federation was nearly 5,000 tons low F 
in 1951 than in 1950. The figure f*" 


the year was 48,274 compared yaur 
58,171 tons for 1950 and 50,561 tons find 
1949. por 


The production of kernels g 
slightly higher in 1951 than 1950—13,8me: 
tons against 13,442 tons. The 19, 
figure was 10,459 tons. fro 

During the year 45,668 tons of pa). 
oil, 11,348 tons of kernels, and 643 to’! 
of palm kernel oil were exported coi 
pared with the 1950 figures of 51, 
tons of palm oil, 9,648 tons of kernéye¢ 
and 264 tons of palm kernel oil. 
Copra fut 

‘Copra production from estates apy] 
smallholdings during 1951 was 159,8 .,. 


tons compared with 149,478 tons | 
1950. 


Padi Ba 
By the end of November 85.6 per ce B] 
of the total acreage of wet and d L 
padi land to be planted in the 1951° 
season had been planted. The _ toi th 
area which will be under padi for t Vi« 
season is 877,740 acres made up 
836,240 acres of wet and 41,500 acr: 
of dry padi. 


Tin Production | 
Malaya produced 57,167 tons of ti 


Sis 


me 


CO! 
in-concentrates during 1951 a drop | L 
870 tons on the previous year. 

More tin-in-concentrates was pr 


duced in December than in any oth 
month during 1951, but the figure 
4,989 tons was exceeded three times 
1950 when over 5,000 tons was »D 
duced. 

Stocks of tin metal and tin-in-ca tr 
centrates at the end of December 19) ¢, 
were 7,340 tons compared with 6,5 ,, 


tons at the end of the previous year. nc 


CHINA PROVIDENT LOAN & 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 


At a meeting of the Directors of 
the China Provident Loan & 
Mortgage Company, Ltd., held 
February 21, the Board decided, 
subject to audit, to recommend to o; 
the Shareholders at the forthcom- 
ing Annual General Meeting, that a 
Dividend of $1.00 per share and a 
Bonus of 70 cents per share be ™ 
gp free of tax, for the year 
1951. 
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Creek AVIATION AND SHIPPING 
The British India Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
vy As long ago as 1826, a steamship service was inaugurated South—these in addition to the Services it maintains between 


312,2between Calcutta and Burma and, after the conclusion of the 
ere wirst Burmese war, this service was augmented by several 
sar tadditional vessels. By the year 1854, the need for a first- 
136.7% lass line for the carriage of mails, passengers, and cargo 
lie etween India and Burma was a matter of urgency and the 
East India Company let a contract for a steamer mail service 
to Messrs. Mackinnon, Mackenzie & Co., a firm even then 
well established in Calcutta. In 1856 this Contract service 
Rg ommenced and in 1859 Indian coastal traffic between Calcutta 
<e nd Madras was opened. In 1861-62 it was decided to in- 
d wi@ugurate a system of steamer communications over the whole 
ons findian littoral with extensions to Persian Gulf ports, Singa- 
pore and Straits ports. This latter project included fort- 
tog services between Calcutta, Akyab, Rangoon and Moul- 
—13,8mein; monthly services to Chittagong and Akyab, to Singa- 
e 1 pore via Rangoon and Moulmein; to the Andaman Islands 
f pattom Rangoon, to Madras from Rangoon; a fortnightly ser- 
43 toVvice from Bombay to Karachi; a service every sixth wee 
d coitO the Persian Gulf. | 


51, By the end of 1863,. the Company’s fleet comprised 21 
kernt vessels either in service or building. By 1869 the fleet con- 
sisted of 25 ships. Expansion had been continuous and the 
| future appeared free from menace. At the extremities of the 
169.8 Oe Company’s routes other steamship Companies tended to 
ong Contribute to, rather than to compete against, the B.I. Com- 
‘pany’s trade. Amongst such other steamship lines may be 
mentioned the Euphrates and Tigris Company from Basra to 
ee Baghdad. In this year the Suez Canal was opened and the 
B.I. Company’s “India” was the first vessel to arrive in 
1951 London via Suez with Indian cargo. The Company then made 
e to{the important innovation of establishing a regular B.I. Ser- 
for t vice between London, Red Sea ports and the Persian Gulf, 
up |with a call en route at Lisbon to pick up mails under Con- 
) acrtract with the Portuguese Government. This new line was 
instrumental in opening up to British Trade the Arabian and 
African coasts of the Red Sea. A feeder service was also 
of ticommenced from Aden to Zanzibar and in 1898 the direct 
lrop | London to Mombasa and Zanzibar Service was established. 


3 DP The London/Red Sea/Persian Gulf Service was soon con- 
y oth verted to a through connection London/Bombay/Karachi 
sure |which, save during the interregnum of war, has continued 
to the present day. 


In 1876, the B.I. Company inaugurated a most important 
-in-cd trunk line London/Colombo/Madras/Caleutta and in 1881 a 
sr 19| Contract was made with the Queensland Government for a 
sy monthly service from London'’via Torres Straits to Queensland 

asin The B.I. Company was thus 


"| ports terminating at Brisbane. 


in a large degree connected with the development of the 
& State of Queensland. 


’D. During the war of 1914-1918, 120 B.I. vessels in all were 
engaged by the British or Indian Governments for various 
purposes. Of these 21 were lost by enemy action. In 19389 
the Company owned and operated over 100 vessels. During 
the war of 1939-1945 it lost by enemy action just over 50% 
of its Fleet. On the cessation of hostilities, in recognition 
of the services rendered by the Company as a whole, a Knight- 
hood was conferred on the Company’s Commodore Captain, 
who became Captain Sir Geoffrey Brookes. | 


The Company has, during its many years of operation, 
established Services covering all the principal, and many 
rer" of the minor, ports from Japan in the East to Durban in the 
West, Iraq in the North and Australia/New Zealand in the 


India, Ceylon and Pakistan and the U.K. and Continent. 


In the beginning of the year 1936, following over 50 
years’ participation in the Australian Trade, it was decided 
to endeavour to assist in the expansion of traffic between 
Australia and India. This decision was made largely as the 
result of a visit to India by an Australian Trade Delegation 
in 1935. A general cargo service was immediately established 
from India carrying cornsacks, gunnies, linseed, etc., but 
which, up to 1935, had returned to India either with coal 
cargoes or re-mounts for the Indian Army. This service 
was operated initially from Sydney, Melbourne, Hobart, 
Adelaide and Fremantle to Colombo, Madras and Calcutta. 


Within a very short time, the need for refrigerated space 
became apparent and the B.I. Company placed three refri- 
gerated vessels, “Masula,’” “Mundra” and “Nirvana” in the 
Australian trade. The “Nirvana” was later replaced by 
the “Querimba” and the “Mundra” was lost due to enemy 
action during the 1939-45 war years. 


The outbreak of war in 1939 caused a heavy demand for 
tonnage to lift war stores for Burma, India, Ceylon and Per- 
sian Gulf areas, also Red Sea Ports. The B.I. Company 
diverted many extra vessels to the Australian Trade to cope 
with this emergency. Several B.I. Troop Transports also 
participated in the return of the 8th Division to Australia. 
A special history has been compiled by Hilary St. G. Saunders 
covering the activities of the Company’s Fleet in all Trades 
during these years and has been published under the title 
“Valiant Voyage.” 


With the temporary withdrawal in 1939 of U.K. mail 
steamers from the Australia/Bombay Trade, the B.I. Com- 
pany, to cover this Berth, commenced a direct service from 
Australia to Bombay with extension to Karachi and Persian 
Gulf Ports as required. This Service is now a firmly establish- 
ed regular Trade. 


Early in 1947, the need of a direct shipping link between 
Australia and East Africa was seen and a new Service was 
therefore commenced, this being in conjunction with the long 
established India/East and South Africa Service already in 
operation. Regular sailings at approximately 8-weekly in- 
tervals are now maintained between Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and Fremantle and Mauritius, Reunion, Madagascar 
Ports, Lourenco Marques, Beira, Dar-es-Salaam, Zanzibar, 
Tanga and Mombasa and vice versa. In the same year, due 
to heavy war losses sustained by the Nourse Line, the B.I. 
Company took over that Line’s India Fiji Service in order 
to assist in the repatriation of Indian Nationals from the Fiji 
Islands. A Service is now maintained India/ Suva/ Australia 


and vice versa. 


In order to assist New Zealand Importers and Exporters, 
the B.I. Company has recently extended its India/ Australia 
Services, as required, to give direct discharge and loading at 
New Zealand main ports, thus saving to a large extent the 


‘heavy extra costs of transhipment in Australia. 


Owing to exceptionally heavy war losses, the Company 
in 1945 had to face a very extensive building programme, and 
during the last six years many new vessels have been placed 
in service, while many more are still under construction. 
Again, many older vessels, due for withdrawal about the earlv 
1940’s, had to be kept in service during the war years and 
these have also to be replaced as fast as circumstances permit. 
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1951 A RECORD YEAR FOR 
BO.ALC. 


The calendar year 1951 was a record 
year for B.O.A.C., who flew 45 per cent. 
more passenger miles and carried nearly 
31 per cent. more passengers and more 
than 12 per cent. more cargo than in 
1950. 


Approximate figures for the year 
show that the Corporation flew 762,357,- 
400 passenger miles (compared with 
525,296,158 in 1950) and carried 237,400 
passengers (against 181,478) and 8780 
short tons of cargo (against 7152). 


The year 1952 will be a memorable 
one for British civil aviation for it will 
be marked by the introduction into ser- 
vice by B.O.A.C. of the de Havilland 
Comet, the world’s first pure-jet civil 
airliner. 


SHIPPING 


IMPORT EXPORT 


on THE EAST ASIATIC CO.., LTD. 


COPENHAGEN, 


HEAD OFFICE: 
QUEENS BUILDING, 262 


London Bangkok San Francisco 
Hamburg Saigon New York 
Madras Manila Havana 
Bombay Cebu Seattle 
Calcutta Tabaco Vancouver 
Karachi Davao Montreal 
Rangoon Canton Mexico City 
Singapore Shanghai Sao Paulo 
Kuala Lumpur Hankow Santos 
Malacca Tsingtao Recife 
Seramban Tientsin Buenos Aires 
Klang Harbin Durban 
Penang Dairen Cape Town 
Ipoh Tokyo Johannesburg 
Teluk Anson Sydney Port Elizabeth 

Melbourne 


Other territories covered through 
Agents and Associated Companies. 


Mr. 

1952 AN IMPORTANT YEARIN gular passenger carrying services here’ i 
BRITISH CIVIL AVIATION — April. 


Before he left the U.K. at the end 
of 1951 on a tour of Central and South 
Africa Sir Miles Thomas, Chairman of 
B.O.A.C., said: “The year 1952 shows 
every prospect of being a highly im- 
portant year in British civil aviation. 
B.O.A.C. will be introducing the first 
civil pure jet airliner and will also in- 


augurate tourist rate fares on the North: 


Atlantic and possibly on other routes.” 
Going to Johannesburg and to Central 
Africa Sir Miles is going to finalise the 
commercial arrangements for the first 
scheduled Comet service. Early in 1952 
B.O.A.C will start regular route fami- 
liarisation flights and expect to take 
delivery of enough Comets to begin re- 


“Naturally, the commercial aspects 
this most important development ha ough 
to be‘ geared in with our partners *°!4 
the Springbok route, South African A — 
ways, and the situation in Egypt has «tical 
particular impact on this matter. 
much improved financial results of t tation 
Corporation—we have made profits di thar 
ing the last eight months on our opel; 


‘tions as distinct from deficits amow sat 


ing to several millions of pounds for t Septe 
corresponding periods of previous yee a 
—now put us in a position to stu: mar 
fare structures that will appeal to /PprM 
still wider section of the public and + itilate 
are progressing towards the day wh “ence 
air travel becomes the accepted mea ity). 


of international movement.” 


‘oreig! 
locki1 
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'TLOOK FOR STERLING 


Mr. 
icies, said about official 


financial 
policies: 


Butler, Britain's 
sterling 


who guides 


S$ here is to be no turning back. The road is 


‘tain and we 
Micult it is.” 
cts | 
ha ough 


1 A 
has 

T 
f t 


or t 
vee 
stu 
to 
id 
wh 
nea 


intend to pursue it however 
The “road’’ is toward a multi- 
eral pound (at least for commercial! trans- 
ions) and recovery of confidence in the pound 
the building-up of sufficient reserves 
gold and foreign exchange. 


jritish sterling rates used in commercial trans- 
ions will change in the near future for many 
ictical purposes. The climatic change may 
. come until the latter part of this year. It 
1 be unwise to speculate in sterling in ex- 
tation of devaluation. At current rates for 


t is unlikely that the next move wil be 
right devaluation alone, similar to the events 
September 1949 when the official dollar rate 
sterling was lowered 29.8%. This time 
British authorities will see to it that a 
2 market will support the new rate—at least 
iporarily. Therefore, it is feasible that T.A. £ 
| bilateral sterling will be combined in a new 
Itilateral sterling. An indicator of: the con- 
uences of such a change is the current rate 
sterling (about 15% below 
ity). 
‘foreign exchange controls will not be lifted; 
locking of frozen funds, ie. free transfers, 
not be permitted. Transfers at lower “free 
*ket’’ rates may be liberalized. 
he formation of an official free market for 
ti‘ateral commercial sterling wil] be designed 
attract more transit trade for British firms. 


- he new drive against foreign transhipments 


y 


« 


not be more successful than former similar 
ons. In numerous cases, American buyers 
soft currency commodities will be able to 
T.A.£ even without transhipments because 
she cooperation of the authorities in countries 
ch must support competitive exports. 


he pressure on London to convert sterling 
ds held by other soft currency countries, 
uding sterling bloc areas, will tend to de- 
ss British sterling in terms of several soft 
rencies. Britain will have to supply more 
is to these countries, and will, therefore, 
2 only limited supplies available for hard 
‘ency areas. 

ollar support of the British pound wi!] be 
stantial. This also applies to commodity 


rling futures the risk of a substantial loss 
ich. 


yper 


FINANCIAL REPORTS 


agreements. Britain wi'l have difficv'ty in obh- 
taining the allocated U.S. sterling in accord- 
ance with specifications. What wiil we offe.eu 
will, to some extent, not be needed. The tin 
deal may have to be subsidized by London 
(especially in case of an expected rise of export 
prices). 


Britain's dollar and gold reserve® may decline 


to $1,735 million by April 1, 1952. Britain's 
dollar and gold reserves will be below the 
amount considered as the “minimum’’ for the 


functioning of the sterling bloc system and 
close to the record low of $1,340 million reached 
in 1949 on the eve of devaluation. 


Offsetting factors may save Britain from a 
crisis. Deflationary measures in Britain will force 
British manufacturers to increa8Se exports even 
at reduced prices if necessary. This applies 
especially to textiles. Together with import 
cuts, the import deficit wil] substantially de- 
cline. The I.M.F. may release some funds for 
Britain but far less than expected by London. 
Most trade union leaders in Britain will prob- 
ably be cooperative during the next few months. 


Hopes that dollar imflation will ease the inter- 
national position of sterling and lift British 
exports, will be disappointed. This applies to the 
immediate future. What will happen during the 
latter part of the year is doubtful. Inflationary 
trends in the U.S. may again become stronger. 
But dollar inflation will not be strong enough 
to solve Britain’s foreign exchange crisis. 

U.S. Government financing will not neces- 
sitate inflationary deficit financing for the time 
being. A free market is now supporting the 
level] of U.S. Government bonds sufficiently, 
without intervention by the Treasury or the 
Federal Reserve. It is not expected that this 
situation will change within the next few months. 
A new development may take place only during 
the latter part of the summer. In the mean- 
time, credit restrictions will probably not be 
tightened further. The financial experts in 
Washington are apparently satisfied with the 
results of credit restrictions at this point. They 
have a powerful weapon in their hands to fight 
a depression at a later point by lifting these 
restrictions. 

The weight of inflationary pressures for dollar 
values will rise again during the latter part of 
the year. Then Washington will have to do 
something about financing a peace-time record 
deficit which will probably amount to $7 billion 
on a cash basis, against an estimated budget 
deficit of $14.2 billion. 


BRISTOL AIRLINERS 


3ritish Overseas Airways Corporation 
; exercised its contractural right to 
e up the full number of 26 Bristo! 
pe 175 airliners, including one proto- 
e. Previously work had, by agree- 
nt, been started on the first 15 air- 
ft only. The Bristol Compitiy also 

in hand important negotiations {for 
sort sales of the aircraft. 


‘he first of the two prototype aircraft 
ered by the Ministry of Supply is 

to fly this summer and production 
veries are planned to begin in the 


f= ing of 1954. The aircraft is power- 


by four Bristol Proteus propeller 
engines. 


'IGHEST EVER” AIRLINER 
MEALS 


‘he first full-course meal in a civil 
iner at a height of nearly eight miles 
ve the earth’s surface (about twice 
high as modern piston-engined air- 
ft fly) will be served experimentally 
on B.O.A.C. takes delivery under 
tract of its first fully-equipped de 
villand Comet jet-liner. This aircraft 
xxpected shortly. B.O.A.C. has flown 
Yomet on development flights during 


recent months but it was on loan to the 
Corporation and was not fully furnished. 

Serving a meal at a height of 35,000 
to 40,000 feet or more will not present 
any difficulties to the Comet cabin 
crews. All the Corporation’s aircraft 
are pressurised and no matter how high 
they fly the pressure inside the airliners 
never falls lower than the atmospheric 
pressure which exists at a height of 
about 8,000 feet. 

To flv with the Comets when they are 
due to come into regular passenger ser- 
vice in the Spring a number of stewards 
and stewardesses have already been ap- 
pointed. Serving meals at high altitudes 
brings one or two slight differences of 
technique. For example, the boiling 
point of water is 212°F (a hundred 
degrees centigrade) at sea level but this 
temperature drops one degree for’ ap- 
proximatelv every 550 feet of ascent 
above sea level. At the pressurised 


figure of 8,000 ft. the boiling point of 


water is only 198°F, so that, unless 
special care were taken, it would be 
impossible to infuse tea leaves properly 
and thus make a palatable cup of tea. 
B.0O.A.C., however, overcame this prob- 
lem by having blended a special tea 
which infuses at the low-level boiling 
point to give the expected fragrance and 
aroma. 


TIMING OF COMMODITY AND FOR- 
EIGN EXCHANGE COMMITMENTS 


From Guenter Reimann (New York) 


Correct timing is essential, especially in inter- 
national and commodity transactions. Last Fall 
it appeared that British expectations of a lower 
dollar value would not be fulfilled, that the 
dollar rate for sterling would rise rather than 
decline, and that the situation for the British 
pound would again be critical at the beginning 
of this year. Now we must expect that dollar 
values will again decline in terms of commodi- 
ties, but not in terms of British sterling, French 
franc or other foreign soft currencies. There- 
fore, long positions in foreign currencies, which 
will probably weaken, are highly risky. 


The prospect of a new dec!ine of the commodity 
dollar makes it advisable to make use of favor- 
able supply conditions now existing, especially 
in soft currency areas. It now becomes advis- 
able to hold long rather than short positions in 
commodities which will have to be paid later 
with dollar exchange. 


Several countries have become far more 
liberal in the authorization of the use of ‘“‘cheap” 
clearing exchange, and also of T.A. £—in gpite 
of official reports to the contrary. But only 
experienced traders are able to make full use 
of such opportunities. 


A new substantial increase of dollar spending 
abroad mst be expected during the second part 
of this year, probably beginning this Sprinc. 
This will mean another inflationary dose, also 
for dollar values. 


The threat of shutdowns and mass unem- 
ployment in key industrial areas during an 
American election year, as the result of insuffi- 
cient supplies of raw materials for civilian pro- 
duction, will lead to a revision of dollar price 
policies. The Administration will probably gi‘e 
leeway to the demand to authorize foreign dollar 
purchases of raw materials above domestic ceil- 
ings, and to raise domestic prices accordingly. 
Defense contracts, including supplies of manu- 
factured goods, will be shifted to foreign coun- 
tries on a greater scale as a substitute for BCA. 
Stockpiling of strategic raw materials will prob- 
ably be increased. 


Higher dollar prices for leading commodities 
will not mean that the doilar will weaken in 
terms of foreign currencies, especially of sterling. 
Some British financial experts anticipate such @ 
weakening of the dollar due to the greater speed 
of inflation in the U.S. than in the sterling area. 
They believe that, therefore, the British pound 
will improve its position toward the dollar. We 
may get more talk of this kind when dollar com- 
modity prices move upward again. Some specula- 
tive positions may temporarily exaggerate sucW 
a trend. But one basic factor must be considered: 


British sterling will weaken more than the 
dollar during the remainder of this year. An- 
other dose of dollar inflation will only mitigate 
the cumulative effect of weakening international 
positions for Great Britain. Dollar inflation, on 
the other hand, will be strictly limited. It 
will not go far enough to reverse the position 
of the dollar toward sterling currencies. 


HONGKONG FREE EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the period after Lunar (Chinese) 
New Year to mid-February (January 31—-February 
16) :-— 

From Jan. 24-30 the financial markets re- 
mained closed on account of the Chinese New 
Seog and business was resumed only as from 

an. 


GOLD:— During the period under review the 
highest & lowest price for .945 fine gold was 
respectively $328 and 323% per tael, equivalent 
to $343.61—338.90 and $285.55—281.64 for .99 


fine tael and .99 fine oz prices respectively. 
Day-by-day high and low were as follows :— 
“eb vee ce ods 326% 325% 
ee 325% 324 
12 $25 323% 


rs 
« 
« 
6 
os 
« 
0.0.9.9 
* 
6% 
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0.9.8 
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Macao quoted for the period $339 high and 
332 low, per .99 fine tael. Canton quoted $336 
high, 331 low. 


Crossrates fluctuated between US$41.75 and 
42.68. Import contracts cif Macao ruled during 
the period US$41.65—41.88 for a total quantity 
of 110,400 ozs. 


iums paid here for export bars of .99 fine- 
above the market price per .945 
fine tael ruled $18.50—19.20 (for Macao minted 
bars of .99 fine the premium moved between 
$14.90—15 per tael). 


k 
uotations were lower and the trend was wea 
of increasing arrivals in Macao, 
supply from abroad, rising stock, heavy ——_ 
ing for new gold by Macao importers ; a 
offset was this weak tendency by higher TT New 
York and strong eS Far Eastern 

lion import rs 
sted to Honekone from where 


was consigned mainly to Singapore and 


ipated which event if it finally comes 
ge bring down gold prices the world 
over. The local technical position 1s sound, 
fluctuations are the result of trade demands 
and offers with purely speculative operations 
taking a backseat. Political considerations al- 
ways enter the picture here but at present one 
takes a calm view of possible developments and 
consequently the market lacks any incentive. 


Interest for change over amounted for the 
week ending Feb. 2 to $2.10 per ten taels, and 
was in favor of buyers; for the week ending 


Feb. 9 interest totalled $2, in favor of 
aaihank for the week ending Feb. 16 interest 
totalled $2.95 in favor of sellers. 


Sellers were favored aS a result of heavy im- 
ports into Macao and the rising stock both here 
and in the Portuguese colony. 


adi totalled for the weeks ending Feb. 
ip oe 16 respectively: 87,000 taels, 186,300 
taels and 192,600 taels. The daily average 
tradings for the 3 weeks were resp. 29,000 
taels, 31,050 and 32,100 taels. Volume of busi- 
ness increased but fluctuations were insignifi- 
cant; operators were busy but profits were 
small or nominal. 


Positions for the weeks ending Feb. 2, 9 
and 16 respectively: 92,500 taels, 98,300 taels 
and 102,500 taels (daily average for the res- 
pective weeks). The most overbought dealer 
was the Hang Sang native bank, one of the 
leading gold importers in this colony, closely 
connected with the Macao syndicate handling the 
bullion trade exactly like a monopoly; their 
position exceeded 40,000 taels. Local and Can- 
ton operators sided with Hang Sang. The over- 
sold clique was composed of the Shanghai, 
Swatow and interest hedging groups. Importers 
were largely oversold as well. 


Cash sales totalled for the week ending Feb. 
2: 22,750 taels of which 2,710 listed, 20,040 
privately arranged; for the week ending Feb. 
9: 49,580 taels of which 19,580 listed in the 
Exchange and 30,000 privately arranged; for 
the week ending Feb. 16: 64,000 taels of which 
16,720 listed and 37,280 privately arranged among 
native banks, dealers. Good export inquiry and 
heavy offers by Macao traders accounted for 
large sales; interest hedgers were encouraged 
to buy in as change over interest increased. 


Imports: for the weeks ending Feb. 2, 9 and 
16 resp. 32,000 taels, 40,500 and 36,000 taels. 
But for a small amount from China and Taiwan 
all gold came as usual from Macao. 


Exports: for the three weeks, as above, ex- 
ports totalled respectively 18,500 taels, 31,000 
and 29,500 taels. Exports were consigned to 
Bangkok and Singapore as follows, respectively 
for the 3 weeks: 8900 taels to Bangkok, 9600 
to Singapore; 14,000 to Bangkok, 17,000 to 
Singapore; 16,000 to Bangkok, 13,500 to Singa- 
pore. Arrivals in Macao for the whole period 
totalled 130,000 ozs fine. 


In addition to the exports reported above 


smaller lots were being shipped to Indochina 
and to Borneo. 


US$:— The highest and lowest quotations for 
the period under review were for S notes 
$6785%—658%, for DD 678%—660, for TT 680— 
663, equiv. to crossrates of US$2.352—2.418. 
Day-to-day TT rates were as follows :— 


February 28 


675 665 

674% 673 

7 ee eee 676%, 674 

BB 676% 674%, 
| 676%, 67545 
14 678% 6764, 

1G] 677 


Sales in the local free exchange market, as 
far as conducted through native banks and ex- 
change. brokers but excluding. private transac- 
tions, totalled for the week ending Feb. 2: in 
TT US$1,005,000, notes 450,000, DD 
280,000; for the week ending Feb. 9: in TT 
US$2,020,000, notes 780,000, DD 495,000; for the 
week ending Feb. 16: in TT'"1,760,000, in notes, 
spot (cash) US$417,000, in the forward market 
US$2,750,000, and in DD 420,000. Total trad- 
ings for the 3 weeks, in all counters, amounted 
to US$10,370,000. 


Rates were steady and firm and the outlook 
is encouraging for bull operators. Rising TT 
New York was caused by (1) communist China’s 
purchases of US$, (2) gold importers’ steady 
requirements for payment of bullion contracts, 
(3) apprehensive feeling about future of sterling 
which stimulates hedging in US$, (4) rising 
merchant demand partly as result of US libera- 
lisation of exports to Hongkong, (5) decline in 
overseas Chinese remittances received here, a 
result of disinolination of Chinese abroad to 
finance, as it were,.communist China’s import 
requirements, and a larger flow of such remit- 
tances directly to China rather than via Hong- 
kong following upon terror methods of com- 
munists and also caused by pro-Peking feelings 
of a number of overseas Chinese, (6) lower 
offers by Bangkok merchants (but well-maintained 
offers from Manila), (7) stimulation of trading 
by opening of forwa trading in US notes. 


The local Gold & Silver Exchgnge resumed 
as from Feb. 11 forward dealings in US cur- 
rency. Two currencies are now traded at the 
Exchange, the Indochina piastre and the USS. 
Piastre forward and spot trading has been a 
feature of the Exchange since 1945 but US$ 
trading was suspended for several years. It has 
been resumed with the approval of the local 
authorities. The business community was in 
favor of forward dealings in US currency. Re- 
gulations for trading are as follows:— trading 
unit US$1000, denominations for delivery are 
US$100 and 50 which must be half of the total 
transaction, US$20 and 10 which should be 
40% of total, and US$5 which should be 10% 
of total; smaller notes, US$2 and 1, are not 
generally accepted. Margin for ferward dealings 
is HK$750 per one unit (US$ 1000). Interest 
for daily change over cannot be fixed above 
HK$1 per unit (calculating the total cost in 
terms of HK currency); however if no delivery 
or demand for over one month, the maximum 
interest rate can be fixed at HK$1.50 per unit). 


In the first week of forward dealings in US 
currency (which serves as basis for forward 
TT among merchants) the daily average was 
US$460,000. The public has shown some re- 
ticence so far but will soon interest itself in 
this new counter. Those who took positions were 
established dealers in US$, money changers and 
a few speculators. Total change over interest 
for the first week (Feb. 11-16) was HK$6.75 per 
unit of US$1000; it ruled in favor of sellers 
which showed rates were slightly over- 
valued and that local stock was very Ilarge. 
(Since the influx of Shanghai emigres the stock 
of US notes in this colony has increased to 
several hundred million US$; an estimate earlier 
this gs gave US$700 million as a _ possible 


TT New York was actively traded, and so 
was DD. In the latter counter there appeared 
again some difficulties arising from the business 
in Philippine dollar warrants issued by the US 
Treasury; such warrants were frequently not 
honored in the US due to claims having been 
made that these papers were lost or stolen in 
the Philippines. 


The prospect for larger turnover especially 
in the forward sector is good. Rates may show 
firmness. US$ remains the currency most sought 
after here and abroad. 


SILVER:— Prices were steady as TT New 
York firmed up. Trading continued slack. Sales 


‘special 


of .99 fine, 12,000 dollar coins, 10,000 smal _ 
coins. The Exchange records very smal! figure 
and operators show no longer interest in silver 
Gold and silver smiths are the ‘market’ today eb. 1: 
exporters are out but for one or two firms wit! 1 
Macao connections’. Stocks are low 2 
imports (except for the Macao lots) negligible. 2 
Prices for the period Jan. 31—-Feb. 16: pe 
tael $6.33—6.29, dollar coin 4.07—4.04, sma 2 
coins 56 pes 3.13—3.11. Sale: 


BANKNOTES & FAR EASTERN DD:— Fo wt 
the 3 weeks under review quotations were no S$8,( 
subject to unusual fluctuations and volume wa Jp 7 
also within the usual moderate bounds. DI 
rates on Singapore, Manila and Bangkok wer tive 
resp. $1.86--1.85, $2.34—2.22 and $.298—.294 hines 
Sa.es totalled Mal.$1% million, 250,000 pesos me 
3 million baht. Pesos were in more demand an, thy 

e rate improved also as a result of improve. C 
economic conditions in the Philippines. Jap }) e 
anese exchange was quoted $162—165 per 10,00 ,ere 
for DD and $156—157% for Nippon Gink 
notes. , 

Banknote rates in HK$ per one foreign cur ver it 
rency unit:—London 15.56—15.45, Australi 
12.25--12.08, New Zealand 13.90—13.80, Sout ing « 
Africa 15.62-—-15.40, Egypt 13.30—12.90, Indi er e 
1.145—1.142, Burma .94—.93, Ceylon 1.02 reap. 
Malaya 1.822—1.1815, Canada 6.65—6.52, Maca 


for the period under review totalled 6000 —— 


1.138—1.12, Philippines 2.315—2.20, Indochin 
Siam .295—.292, Indonesia .275- 


CHINESE EXCHANGES:—Formosa: Currenc 
control and favorable’ economic conditions plu 
continued US aid favored strengthening of Ne 
Taiwan yuan. Rates moved from $2475—2525 pe 
10,000 yuan. Gold and US$ transfer quoted resp "* 
108—99%4 and 104—98, showing reflux of fund 
from Hongkong to Formosa. This was a sign 
— development. Sales totalled NTY 4 mi. S 
ion, 

Communist China: Official rates remaine 
unchanged, free market rates appreciated due t 
deterioration of financial standing of Chines 
with funds in the colony. Business was smal 
Rates per one million People’s Bank yuan: fc 
notes $240—-218, DD Canton 250—227, DD Amo 
200—195; with sales resp. 120 million yuan, 32 
m. and 350 m. HK$ transfer with Canton quote 
91—88, sales $50,000. Gold and US$ transf« 
with Shanghai quoted resp. 88—84 and &5—<£ 
with sales totalling 3000 taels of gold and US 
30,000. Remittances to Amoy quoted HK$ 5.88- 
5.77 per US$1, with sales US$18,000. 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & GOLD 
MARKET 


Report for the week February 18—23: 


GOLD: Highest & lowest rates for .945 fir 
tael $32554—-323%, for .99 fine tael in Mace 
and Canton resp. $337%4,—335% and $334—33¢ 


High and low daily rates for .945 fine tae 
$325—323% 325%,—324% ; 32514—324; 325:4- 
3243 ; 325% —324% ; 325144—324%. Week 


opening 324%, closing 325%. Crossrate US$41.£ 
high, 41.70 low. Cif Macao contracts for tot: 
of 22,400 ozs crossed at 41.47—41.67. Prem 
for .99 fine export bars $19.20—19.80 for loc: 
and $14.40—14.95 for Macao bars. 


Market ruled very quiet, stagnant conditio1 
prevailed. In terms of local currency price r 
mained steady, in terms of US$ level went dow: 

Interest for change-over totalled $2.45 per } 
taels, in favor of sellers. Imports increas 
both in Macao and in HK. Tradings: 180,6( 
taels (daily average 30,100). Positions: 96,5¢ 
per average day. Cash sales: 56,500 taels « 
which 10,540 officially listed. High sales r 
sulted from more delivery demand. Import ° 
all from Macao, totalled 37,000 taels. Arriv 
of gold in Macao: 40,500 ozs. 


Exports: 29,000 taels of which 16,500 
Singapore, 12,500 to Bangkok. Small lots — 
Borneo (Sandakan) and Taiwan. Demand 
FE ports quite active, profits adequate (appro: 
$12 per tael when shipping to Singapore, $: 
when shipping to Bangkok). ures are e 
pected to decline further as reward has be 
reduced to $10 per tael from before 40% .« 
‘officia] walue’; information will hardly be give 
to authorities if inducement is as paltry as $1 
Freeing of gold trade is demanded by influenti 
sectors of community, the authorities seem 
be in favor of a realistic approach to go 
problem but Imperial authorities are very slo 
in taking action. 


US$: High and low for US notes $679% 
6735, DD 679—674%, TT New York 681—67 


Bangkok. World prices were 1eV Oo nave 
rockbottom. Korean truce 
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 tael 


smali#¥-to-day high and low of TT and notes (for- 
fi 


‘ard market) :-— 
silver TT Notes 
todayieb. 18 7 676 675% 67354 
678% 677 675% 674% 
low 4. 678% 677 67614 674 
ible. 21 677 678 675 
pe 22 68014 679 678%, 676 
Sma 23 Seeeeeee 6801, 67814 679 676 
Sales: TT US$i,740,000, DD 450,000, notes 
— Fort 341,000, forward 5,520,000, a total of 


re no S$8,051,000. 
© wa In TT good demand from gold importers and 
. DI erchants injected firm note into market. Specu- 
wer tive forward buying was noticed. Overseas 
~.294 hinese remittances were small; from Bangkok 
De€SOf me offers but from Manila almost nothing. 
id an, the Philippines official control is tightened 
prove xd Chinese merchants find it more difficult to 
Jap j] exchange in HK. In notes forward market 
10,00 ere was much buying supported by franc de- 
Gink ,Juation rumor. Loca] stocks in ‘ready trad- 
i” notes increased as illustrated by change 
n cul ver interest which totalled for the week HK$5.30 
strali »r unit of US$1000. Undertone is steady. Ship- 
Sout ng of US notes to America costs now HK$300 
Indi er every US$10,000. Via Macao costs are 
1.02 ,eaper. 


SILVER: Price per tael of .99 fine $6.34—6.32, 
dollar coin 4.07—4.06, smal] coins of 20c cach, 
for 6 coins, $38.14. Sales: 2000 taels, 3000 
dollar coins, a small lot of 20c coins. 


BANKNOTES & DD: DD Singapore quoted 
$1.86—1.855, Manila 2.32—2.28. Bangkok .30— 
.208, with sales of Mal.$750,000, 180,000 pesos, 
one million baht. DD India $1.13, Canada 6.64, 
Tokyo $162 (per 10,000 yen). 


Banknote rates per one foreign currency unit, 
in HK$:— London 15.71—15.60, Australia 
12.385—12.33, New Zealand 13.90, South Africa 
15.65—15.60, Egypt 13.50—13.30, India 1.16— 
1.155, Burma .93%%4, Ceylon 1.05—1.03, Malaya 
1.825—].818, Canada 6.69—6.65, Manila 2.345— 
2.30, Macao 1.126—1.115, Saigon .1285—.1235, 
Bangkok .295, Indonesia .29—-.285. Japanese 
yen $166—167 per 10,000. 


CHINESE EXCHANGES: Taiwan yuan per 
10,000 $2550—2350, sales 3 million. Gold and 
US$ transfer resp. 105—104 and 104—102, with 
sales of 700 taels gold, US$50,000. Transfer 
of funds from HK to Taiwan continued and 
rates were in favor of Taiwan. More rein- 
vestment of funds in Taiwan is expected. The 
prospects of Taiwan are considered better now 
when the US has assumed a definite policy. 


People’s Bank of China notes per one million 


quoted $220—203, 


80 m. and 120 m. 


quoted resp 
100 in Shanghai. 


DD Canton 234—230, 
Amoy 198—192, with sales resp. 50 million yuan, 
Transfer with Canton in 
HK$ totalled $10,000 and quoted 91—90. 
change with Shanghai in gold and US notes 
. 88—87 and 8%—84 here for every 
Remittances with Amoy in. 
terms of US$ quoted HK$ 5.88—5.87 per US$. 
Market was featureless. Official rates remained 
unchanged and there is no prospect for a revi- 
sion of the rate. \Peking’s financial policy has 
not been altered in spite of bankers’ views that 


the PB yuan’s value should be lowered. 


HONGKONG BANKNOTES & 


CLEARINGS 
At the end of 1951 the 


$755,876 ,770, Chartered 


banknotes in cir- 
culation totalled $800,130,563 of which Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corp. accounted for 
$40,596,- 


568, and Mercantile Bank $3,657,225. 


Total amount passed through the clearing in 
January 1952 was $1,334,852,847. 
ceding four months (Dec. Nov. 


clearing were resp. 


In the pre 


. Sept. 
$1356.4 million, 
1367.5 m., 1454.0 m., 1381.7 m. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS OF HONG- 
KONG NATIVE BANKS 


The business year of Chinese native banks is 
reckoned according to the lunar calendar. Last 
year terminated on Jan. 26 and results of 
operations have now become known. Most of 
the banks and dealers suffered losses. In ‘domes- 
tic exchange’ (Chinese currency) there was: hardly 
any business as the communist authorities sup- 
pressed transactions other than through the 
official banks. What little business was put 
through did not always result in profits. A few 
banks specialising in PB and Taiwan yuan could 
cover overheads. 


In foreign exchange, which means mostly US$, 
competition was too keen and profit margins 
were cut to the bone. As in every line in 
Hongkong, too many people crowd into one and 
the same business with the result that profits 
are often nominal only. The leading banks 
came out alright but the many ‘marginal’ native 
banks could hardly make both ends meet. Good 
turnover and profits were reported from Kan 
Koam Ching & Cc., Hang Sang, Dao Hang, 
Wing Loong (which now has gained favor of 
many non-Chinese businessmen). Several fai- 


lures occurred but they were not all made public. 
The Sun On Bank insolvency was a shock to the 
financial community. 


In old operations importers of bullion into 
Macao made reasonable profits, and so did local 
importers of gold from Macao. A good portion 
of the profits was however consumed by trans- 
port fees and various bribes which cannot be 
avoided in this business. Hau Tak Bank cleared 
about the largest profit 
ceeding half a million HK$. 
ed heavy losses due to the ‘inter-group wats’ 
which led to many seizures. Séveral tens of 
thousands of taels were apprehended by revenue 
officers and while the community here benefited 
from these windfalls the exporters could not re- 
cover. The public here is still-wondering what has 
happened to the confiscated treasure, how it was 
sold and what disposition of the funds was au- 
thorised. Too much secrecy has prevailed during the 
year but now it is time that the public learned 
about the ‘windfalls’. The main sufferers of the 
seizures were Chan Mao Fat Bank, Tak Shun 
Bank, King Fook Bank, Chan Man Cheong Bank. 
Partly losses were made up for by lucky specula- 
tion: however, fluctuations were usually moderate 
and the trend was uncertain. Nevertheless, one 
bank could reduce the loss from gold seizures, 


Exporters record- 


n go'd. operations, ex- . 


‘mainly the Ming Hing Bank. 


. prosperous. 


amounting to $4 million, to half this amount 4 , 
it made $2 million in the fictitious forwa 
market. This bank (Chan Man Fat) was t 
exception, others increased losses by improv 
dent speculation. Swatow, Canton and Sha 

hai groups showed figures in the red; the locdu 
group was fortunate and many members fa 
quite well. The Shanghai speculation and manfticuls 
of their peculiar brokerage firms had too litth. 19 
business and recorded, with, a declining patrorces 
age, varyihg losses. A few failures and liquidfOve! 
tions were reported during the year. In th195l 
new year only a few Shanghai operators remail{nvest 
nain 


_.The numerous money changers were doinpected 
“irket 


average business though a few registered loss 
Wing Cheong and Tung Lee were the mop 


r con 


There are too many native banks, monevidens 


changers etc. For the ‘small fry’ there is nfher 
hope but for the well-established and resource 
ful as well as intelligent native bankers busines 
in the current lunar year should be satisfactory Ho 
The local financial market cannot provide bus 

ness for the many new and old firms. ‘Rationalis 
tion’ is necessary. A few banks may find | 
advantageous to merge and thus to survive. 


ighe 
K. Go 
D 
VARIATIONS OF EXCHANGE 1951 
Variations of Rates of Exchange 
Exchange 1951 at end of 1951 
Lowest Highest kong 
Transferable Account ................... 59 60%47 59 — nton 
American Account 175 165 — 175 ion 
Scheduled Territory 1/5-15/16d. —-1/6-1/16d 1/5-16/16d. — 1/6-1/16d. 44 
139 141 139 — 141 ug! a 
Germany (Western Zones) 11.70 11.80 11.70 — 11.80 Doc 
Netherlands West Indies Transferable Account *5.24 *5.32 5.24 — 5.32 eae 
South African Union Territory ............. 0's 100 100144 100 — 100% mpl 
* Bank of England Rate. ** Bank of England Rate until 17th December 1951. 
77 Official Rate. + Financial Payments Rate. + Tourist Rate. ‘ 72. 
agk 
* 
2a0 
RUPEE PARITIES da 
International Monetary Fund. par value of the Indian, Burmese and Ceylon rupee is 2.88 grains of fi : iti i 
terms of gold. and in terms of the United States dollar are as follows: 
(?.186621 grams of fine gold per rupee 
166 . 667 rupees per troy ounce of fine gold 
4.76190 rupees: per U.S. dollar en 
21.0000 U.S. cents per rupee. agi 


Under the Fund Agreement, spot foreign exchange transactions may not differ from parity more that-one’ per cent. Pes 
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HONGKONG STOCK & Stores, Ete. 
SHARE MARKET Dairy Farm, Teo & Cold Storme (0) $1860 $10 H. 8. Hoteles 
Sh usin A. S. Watson & 
impressive when compared with the China, Emporium, $12% $9 [were » 2% 
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appropriation of $1,940,146. The payment of 
a dividend of $3 per share tax free totalled 
$1,350,000, the transfer to General Reserve 
$500, 000 leaving $90,146 to be carried forward. 


Comparing the sales of aerated water with 
the previous year some decline was shown, but 
this was off-set by considerable gains in other 
directions. The over-all profit margin was also 
lower. This was also off-set by economies effect- 
ed in overhead expenditure hence the smal] in- 
crease in profit transferred from the General 
Working Account. 

Turning to the Profit and Loss Account the 
Chairman pointed out that a transfer of $100,- 
000 to the Staff Retirement and Superannuation 
Account was made on the recommendation of 
the auditors to provide for the local and ex- 
patriate members of the staff who, by reason of 
age, do not qualify for accrued benefits now 
applying under the revised scales. Each case 
was considered on its own merits and during 
the year payments to the extent of $57,679 had 
been made. 


The only other item in the Profit & Loss 
Account which the Chairman specifically re- 
ferred to was the writing-off the cost of land 
in Canton. One lakh had been provided for 
this. The Directors had deemed it prudent in 
in the Accounts for 1949 to write-off the cost 
of the buildings and machinery at the Pak Hin 
Hok factory; however, as the cost of the land 
appeared in the books as a separate item, the 
Directors now considered that, having regard 
to developments in China, this item should be 
depreciated in a similar manner. 


SHANGHAI KEDAH PLANTATIONS 
LIMITED 


In proposing the adoption of the annual report 
of the Shanghai Kedah Plantations Ltd. laid 
before Shareholders at the 26th Ordinary Gen- 
eral Meeting held last week, the Chairman 
pointed out that the price of rubber had re- 
mained at a high level during the year, result- 
ing in eminently satisfactory results in spite 
of the fact that the output was 88,065 pounds 
lower than the preceding year and even lower 
than that estimated for the past year. 


The high prices of rubber and keen com- 
petition for the labour available, which had 
been short of requirements throughout the year, 
led to a considerable rise in wages and the cost 
of production, excluding expenditure on the 
upkeep of areas replanted since the war, rose 
to 50.22 Mal. cents per lb. 


The profit on the year’s working amounted 
to $1,040,214 which with the sum of $70,345 
brought forward from last year; after deducting 
small expenditures on account of the War years, 
totalled $1,110,559. From this must be deducted 
the sum of $120,000 distributed as an interim 
dividend jin June, 1951, leaving a sum of 
$990,559 for appropriation. It was approved 
that a final dividend of $1.75 per share should 
be paid bringing the total dividend to $2.15 
per share on the year’s working, leaving a 
balance of $90,559 to be carried forward to the 
next account. 


NEW COMPANIES INCORPORATED 
IN HONGKONG 


The following new private companies were 
incorporated in Hongkong during the week ended 
February 16, 1952:— 

KIRTI AND COMPANY LIMITED, Cotton 
Merchants, Cotton Spinners and Doublers, etc. ; 
Nominal Capital $1,000,000; Subscribers—Harish 
Ratilal Boghani, 24 Peiping Road, 2nd floor, 
Hongkong, Merchant : Indulal Premanand Gohe', 
24 Peiping Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


THE LANTAO STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED, Shipowners, Shipbrokers, etc. No- 
minal Capital $10,000,000 ; 
Johannessen, 371 The Peak, Hongkong, Ship- 
owner; R. Reiertsen, 572 Deepwater Bay, Hong- 
kong, Company Director. 

YULE AND COMPANY (HONGKONG), 
LIMITED, Importers, Exporters, Shipowners, 
Shipbrokers, ete.; Nominal Capital $120,000; 
Subscribers—-Robert Yu, Jr., Rural Building, Lot 
No. 601, Hongkong, Merchant : Chang Erm Ming, 
Hydro Apartments, King’s Road, Hongkong, 
Merchant. 

P. B. DHABHER AND COMPANY, LIMITED, 
Merchants, Manufacturers, Importers, Exporters, 
General Carriers, Travel Agents, etc.; Nominal 
Capital $600,000; Subscribers—Pestonji Burjorji 
Dhabher, 153 Waterloo Road, Kowloon, Mer- 


HONGKONG COMMODITY MARKETS 


An offshoot of the anti-corruption 
purge in China, which has now been 
going on for three weeks, is that.in spite 
of themselves some Hongkong firms have 
been drawn into it; those having a close 
connection with concerns in China have 
been abliged to send in their books for 
a close ‘inspection, which in some in- 
stances covers many years back. 


With dullness overshadowing the 
various commodity markets and outlets 
into China reduced to a minimum, it is 
somewhat depressing to have continual 
arrivals of fresh stocks, indented for 
when hopes were high of a revival of 
trade with China. Even though indents 
for some time past have been reduced to 
the lowest possible level, it is too soon as 
yet for this effect to have become evident. 
Tempting offers have been received from 
Japan, France, the Netherlands and West 
Germany, but for the time being local 
importers cannot run the risk of increas- 
ing further their already heavy stocks. 

The metals market has found that 
Hongkong products are able to stand up 
to competition. Indents have been recei- 
ved from Pakistan while North Borneo, 
with a large building construction pro- 
gramme under way, is also turning to 
HK. for locally-made supplies. 


With regard to China produce, the lack 
of interest shown by European buyers 
is noticeable. The explanation seems to 
be that such large shipments are going 
from China into East European countries 
that supplies are obtainable from them at 
lower rates than at present ruling in HK. 
As an example, ramie has recently made 
its appearance in quantity in Italy, where 
the price equals HK$250 compared wich 
$280/$290 per picul as quoted on the HK. 
market. 


Speculative interests in the commodity 
markets have been dealt a blow by the 
new trade measures introduced by the 
HK. Govt. in regard to the procuring 
of essential supplies certificates. The 
heavy penalties imposed for a breach 
of the regulations, are intended to 
safeguard the Colony’s’ supplies of 
essential materials by acting as a de- 
terrent to speculators, who have always 
been on the alert to send strategic ma- 
terials into China even when obtained 
under the cloak of an essential supplies 
certificate. 


chant; Rustom Khurshedji Pavri. 10 King’s Road, 
2nd floor, Hongkong, Merchant. 


The following new Company (limited by 
guarantee) was incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended February 16, 1952:— 

HONGKONG JUNIOR 
MERCE. To encourage 
understanding amongst young men in Hong- 
kong regardless of race or creed; To promote 
the trade and the industry of Hongkong, etc. 
Subscribers—J. S. Lee, 74 Kennedy Road. 
Hongkong, Merchant; A. de O. Sales, 12 Victory 
Avenre, Kowloon, Merchant ; Lim How Ping, 
124 Kennedy Road, Hongkong, Merchant; Henry 
Howell, 267 Stewart Terrace, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Jack Daswani, 137 Wongneichung Road, 
Hongkong, Merchant; Lim Kim Chong, 42 Vil- 
lage Road, Riongkong, Merchant; Chun Kee Hoi, 
31 Seymour Road, 2nd floor, Hongkong, Mer- 
chant; Rogerio H. Lobo, 21 Seuth Bay Road, 
Merchant: H. C. E. Bruce, 7/1, Sunning Court, 
Hongkong, Merchant. 


CHAMBER OF COM- 
and advance mutual 


Review of week ending Feb. 23, 195 


Cotton Yarn—With mainland suppo 
still lacking, the cotton yarn mar 
during the week was dull. Rangoo 
buyers were interested, but on too sma 
scale to have much influence on pric 
which continued to -decline. Hongkon. 
10’s had sales at $1515 per bale, noming 
prices being $1520/1550; 20’s wer 
transacted at $1910/$1890/$1830 per bal 
for spot; 40’s were quoted nominal! 
at $2660/$2670 per bale. Italian 20” 
also fell, being transacted at the clos 
at $1660 per bale. Japanese 40’s bein, 
= in stock rose $2575/$2590 pe 

ale. 


Raw Cotton—The price of raw cotto 
fell further, following the decline i 
Pakistan: NT roller-gin and LSS-r.¢ 
dropped to $3 per lb. 4F-r.g. fell t 
$2.95, and 289F-r.g. to $3.10 per lt 
Rangoon raw cotton was auoted 4 


$2.20, the Egyptian product at $4.1 


and the Brazilian at $3 per |b. 


Metals—The anti-corruption purge i 
China may have placed a check upo 
the dealings of private merchants wit 
Hongkong, but purchasing agents ste 
tioned in the Colony showed som 
activity, although local dealers wer 
reluctant at this stage to enter upo 
large-scale transactions. Tinplate wa 
the most popular item: British 20” 
28” which had sold at $298 per case c 
200-lbs. rose to $303 in sales; the Jar 
anese product fell from $295 to $29 
per case. Galvd. Iron Sheets with wea 
buying support and heavy stocks faile 
to maintain prices: 3’ x 7’ G31 scld a 
$9 per sheet, G24 & G26 were offere 
at 75 cents per lb. and G28 fell to 8 
cents per lb. nominal. Mild Steel Roun 
Bars were steady: HK 20’ to 40? %& 
to 1” sold at $50 per picul; European 4( 
& 5/16” transacted at 36 
os picul, 3” %”’ had sales at $6( 

”’ to 1” were ee at $50 and 1% 

& 1%” were quoted nominally at $6 
i picul; Japanese 20’ %” to L’” wer 
offered at $17 and 1%” & 1%” at $4 
per picul. Mild Steel Plates showe 
lower prices in face of competition fro 
Japan: 4’ x 8’ (European) 1/32” fe 
from $125 to $115 per picul in sales whil 
the Japanese G22 was offered at $10! 
1/16” was quoted at $110 per picul an 
3/16”’ at $108; thicker sheets %” ha 
sales at $84 per picul, 3/16” and % 
were quoted at $83 per picul. Wir 
Rods, ist qual., 3/16” to %” sold at $6 
per picul and 2nd qual. of the sam 
specification at $48 per picul. Zir 
Sheets fell in price, following a declir 
in Macao, the introduction of the ne 
regulations controlling trade havin 
blocked outlets through that port: G 
fell to $350 per picul and G6, G9 & G1 
to $340 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals—The marke 
would have been very quiet had it nc 
been for the presence of buvers fror 
Taiwan. Lithopone, Dutch, 30% ac 


vanced to 72 cents per lb., while th. 


German product stood at 58 cents an 


the Italian and Belgian at 60 & 61 cent; | 
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Bicarbonate of Soda although at first 
in demand later fell and ICI 100-kg. 
bags were transacted at $41.50 per baw. 
Zine Chloride, Belgian, in 1l-cwt. drum 
sold at $3800 per ton. Quebracho Ex- 
tract. had a. few sales at 92 cents per 
lb. Carbon Black, old stock, was mark- 
ed down to $310 per case of 145%-lbs. 
in order to promote sales, and new stock 
fell to $280, but little activity was shown. 
ICI Ammonium Chloride in 1%-cwt. 
drum fell to $600 per ton; the nominal 
price for the Belgian and German pro- 
ducts remained at $500. 

Cement—Brisk dealings took place in 
Japanese cement, both for local construc- 
tion use and for export: l-cwt. bag was 
offered ‘by sellers at $9.50 per bag and 
100-lb. bag at $8.70 per bag for spot. 
Emeralcrete Rapid Hardening (Green 
Is.) sold at $11.50 per 112-lb. bag (offi- 
cial rate $10.30), Emerald’ Brand 
(Green Is.) had brisk sales at $9.90 per 
112-lb. bag (off. pr. $9.30); Snowcrete 
(Green Is.) l-cwt. bag was quoted at 
$20 ($18) and 375-Ib. drum sold at $72 
(off. pr. $66). Danish white cement 
sold at $18.50 per 1-cwt bag for spot 
and was quoted at $295 per ton c.i-f. 
Haiphong Portland cement was quoted 
nominally at $8.40 per. 94-lb. bag. 

Rubber—The local rubber market was 
quiet except for a few transactions by 
dealers from Taiwan. Prices at the 
close were: Smoked Rubber Sheet No. 1 


$440 per picul, No. 2 $430, No. 3 $380, 


Mixed Cuttings $290 per picul; Sole 
Crepe Rubber, Indonesia, $850 per picul, 
Singapore No. 2 $800 per picul. 
China Produce—The vegetable oil mar- 
ket was inactive. A few transactions 
took place in Woodoil (Tung Oil) by 
exporters filling previous commitments; 


ex-godown sales were made at $238 per ' 


picul. Aniseéd Oil, unprocessed qual. 
fell at the close to $730 per picul and 
export qual. to $750 nominally. Cassia 
Oil was quoted at $1640,for 80-85% c.a. 
and at $1700 for export qual. Teaseed 
oil had sales of 2% f.f.a. at $158 per 
picul. Rapeseed Oil was quoted lower 
at $160 per picul. . Soyabean Oil was 
offered at $155. Singapore Coconut Oil 
was nominally at $105 and the Thailand 
product at $102 per picul. | 

Ramie had a dull market: West River 
lst qual. was quoted nominally at $290 


per picul and 2nd qual. at $280. Japan- 


ese Aniseed Star sold at $210 per picul, 
offering severe competition to the Nan- 
ning product lst qual. which was quoted 
by sellers at $350 per picul and $360 
for export qual. 

OP Tea was nominally quoted at $315 
per picul, BOP at $290, Green Tea at 
$320 and Pao Chung at $300 per picul 


HONGKONG ESSENTIAL 
SUPPLIES REGULATIONS 


A set of regulations entitled the Emergency 
(Essentia] Supplies) Regulations 1952 has been 
introduced by the Hongkong Govt. for the 
specific purpose of guarding against the misuse 
by unscrupulous persons of Essential Supplies 
Certificates. The Regu'‘ations, which will come 
into force as from March 7, provide for the 
jmposition of heavy penalties against offenders. 

Persons making false statements in Essential 
Supplies Certificates declarations or statements 


will be liable to a fine of $100,000 and three 
years imprisonment. The same penalty may 
imposed upon persons who commit a breach of 
any condition of application or declaration. For 
failure to furnish information about goods 
brought into the Colony under Essential Supplies 
Certificates, the penalty laid down is a fine of 
$10,000 and six months imprisonment. 

Hitherto miscreants have been relatively lightly 
penalised, by the denial of further Essential 
Supplies Certificate assistance and prosecution 
involving the maximum penalty of a $5,000 fine 
and up to three years imprisonment. 

Speculative Firms—The explanation for the 
introduction of these Regulations, given by a 
Govt. spokesman, is that the firms against which 
these severe penalties are really directed are 
those of a speculative nature which do _ the 
Colony more harm than good. The great ma- 


jority of firms bound by Essentia] Supplies Cer- | 


tificates undertakings have been abiding . strictly 
by those undertakings, but a certain number 
have been abusing the system. 

It is in the light of experience gained since 
about a year ago, when the Director of Com- 
merce and Industry was obliged to introduce 
Essential Supplies Certificates, that these new 
Regulations have been brought in, not only 
to act as a deterrent but to make for more 
smooth and efficient running of the who!e system. 
The granting or refusal of such certificates is, 
subject to the instructions of the Governor, en- 
trusted to the discretion of the Director but 
the Governor has directed that in cases in which 
either on original application, or as a result 
of further representations the question of whe- 
ther a certificate should be issued is doubtful, 
the Trade Advisory Committee should be con- 


sulted. 

Strategic Materials—It will be recalled that 
the system of introducing Essential Supplies 
Certificates was made necessary in order to faci- 
litate the import into the Colony of essential 
industrial supplies which, owing to their strate- 


gic nature, were being controlled at source by 


certain exporting countries. In effect, the cer- 


tificates were a guarantee by the Hongkong 
Government that the commodities concerned would 
be only for local consumption in the 
Co'ony and would not be re-exported and the 
system has proved its worth inasmuch that, by 
giving a guarantee to Governments of exporting 
countries of legitimate use in Hongkong, it has 
enabled the Colony to obtain these essential 
materials and has thus kept many industries and 
factories in production. Without such a system, 
the materials would not have been released by 
the exporting countries. . 

The system is by no means a substitute for 
import licensing, but rather an adjunct in that 
it gives backing where necessary to import 
licences endorsed as being in respect of goods 
for local use. 

Hitherto, the basis of the guarantee has been 
that the end users—that is, factories—have 
signed an undertaking, declared before a Justice 
of the Peace that the goods required were for 
use by themselves only. This has proved a 
tedious procedure in more ways than one and, 
under the new regulations, although an under- 
taking will still be required, it will not now be 
necessary to swear it before a Justice of the 
Peace. Another instance of the benefit of bring- 
ing in proper legislation is that in view of 
the extension of import and export controls 
to cover many commodities, such as motor car 
accessories which are not used in factories, it 
has been necessary to extend the system to 
control the retail’ sale of such articles, and 
therefore a somewhat different form of under- 
taking is required. 

The new legislation may appear to be rather 
drastic. But it does take a positive form insofar 
that it gives legal backing and validity to the 
Essential Supplies Certificate system; it will 
indicate to other Governments that the Hong- 


-kong Government is endeavouring to the best of 


‘its ability to honour its guarantees; and it will 
dissuade those speculative firms who, as a year’s 
experience shows, have been the chief offenders 
and do the Colony more harm than good 


The Director of Commerce and Industry will 


continue to issue Certificates, each application 
for which will involve a fee of $5. 


EMERGENCY (ESSENTIAL 
SUPPLIES) REGULATIONS 1952 
In exercise of the power conferred by section 
2 of the Emergency Regulations Ordinance, the 


Governor in Council has made the following 
regulations: 
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1. These regulations may be cited as_ the 
(Essential Supplies) Regulations, 


2. In these regulations— 


“Director’’ means the Director of Commerce and 
Industry ; 


“Essential Supplies Certificate’’ means a certi- 
ficate issued under these regulations or deemed 
to have been issued under these regulations 
by virtue of regulation 8. 


3. (1) The Director or any public officer 
authorized by him in that behalf may issue an 
Essential Supplies Certificate in Form 1 in the 
Schedule hereto in respect of goods intended to 
be imported into the Colony. 


(2) The granting or refusal of any Essential 
Supplies Certificate small, subject to the instruc 
tion of the Governor, be in the absolute dis- 
cretion of the Director or of the person authorized 
to issue such certificate and such officer may 
impose any conditions whatsoever on the granting 
of any Essential Supplies Certificate or may 
= any time cancel any Essential Supplies Certi- 

cate. 

(3) Application for an Essential Supplies 
Certificate shall made to the Director or 
public officer authorized by him in that behalf 
by the applicant completing From 2 in the 
Schedule to these regulations and furnishing in 
support of such application such declarations 
in Forms 3 and-4 and such other documents 
and information as the Director or public officer 
authorized by him in that behalf may require. 


(4) Where any goods have been imported under 
an Essential Supplies Certificate for retail sale 
to a bona fide Hongkong consumer the Director 
or public officer authorized by him in that 
behalf may require such consumer to ea 
declaration in Form 6. 


(5) The application and declarations mention- 
ed in sub-regulations (3) and (4) shall be deemed 
to have been made subject to such terms and 
conditions as may be endorsed thereon. 


4. Any person who being required by virtue 
of these regulations to make any declaration, 
statement or representation or to produce any 
certificate, undertaking, declaration or u- 
ment or who for the purpose of obtaining an 
Essential Supplies Certificate— 

(a) makes or presents any declaration, state- 

ment or representation which is false in 
a material particular or by reason of the 
omission. of any material particular; or 


produces any certificate, undertaking, de- 
claration or document which is false in 
any materia] particular or by reason of 
the omission of any material particular, 
or has not been given by the person by 
whom it purports to have been given or 
one, weer in any way altered or tampered 
with, 

shall be guilty of an offence unless he proves 
that he has taken all reasonable steps to 
ascertain and satisfy himself of the truth and 
genuineness thereof and shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of one hundred 
thousand dollars and imprisonment for three 
years. 

5. Upon proof of the contravention of any 
term or condition subject to which any applica- 
tion or declaration made under sub-regulation 
&3) or (4) of regulation 8 shall have been 
eemed to have been made by virtue of sub- 
regulation (5) of regulation 3, the person mak- 
ing such application or declaration as the case 
may be shall unless he proves that such con- 
travention occurred without his knowledge and 
that he could not with the exercise of reason- 
able diligence have prevented its occurrence, be 
deemed to be guilty of an offence and shall 
be liable on summary conviction to a fine of 
one hundred thousand déllars and imprisonment 
for three years. 


6. (1) It shall be lawful for any public 
officer authorized by the Director in writing 
in that behalf either generally or for a particular 
occasion— 

(a) to arrest and bring before a magistrate 
any person whom such public officer may 
have reason to suspect of having com- 
mitted an offence against these regula- 

: tions ; 

(b) to search the person and property and 
effects of any person whom it may be 
lawful for such public officer to arrest: 
Provided that no female person shall be 
searched except by'a female, and provided 
that no person shall be searched in a 

— place if he objects to be so search- 


(b) 
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(c) to search any place or vessel (not being 
a ship of war) or aircraft in which such 
public officer may have reason to suspect 
that there may be anything— 


(i) with respect to which any offence 
against these regulations may have 
been committed; or 

(ii) which may be evidence of the com- 
mission of any such offence ; 

(d) to seize, remove and detain any goods 
with respect to which any offence against 
these regulations may appear to have 
been committed or anything which may 
appear to be or to contain evidence of 
the commission of any such offence in- 
— all account books and correspon- 
ence. 


(2) Such public officers may— 


(a) break open any outer or inner door of 
or in any such place; 

(b) forcibly enter any such aircraft or vessel 
and every part thereof; 

(c) remove by force any personal or material 
obstruction to any arrest, detention, 
search, seizure or removal which he is 
empowered to make; 

(d) detain every person found in such place 
or on board such aircraft or vessel until 
such place or aircraft or vessel has been 
searched. 


(3) No person shall obstruct any detention, 
arrest, search, seizure or removal whicn is 
authorized by these regulations. 


7. (1) All goods in respect of which an 
offence against the provisions of these regula- 
tions (including an attempt to commit an offence) 
has been committed whether any person has 
been convicted of such offence or not shall be 
forfeited to the Crown. : 


(2) Whenever any goods have been seized, 
unless in the possession of or in the presence 
of the offender, or owner, and are detained 
as forfeited under these regulations, the Direc- 
tor shail give notice in writing of such seizure 
and detention and of the grounds thereof to 
the owner of such goods, if known, either 
by delivering the same to him personally or 
by letter addressed to him and transmitted by 
post to or delivered at his last known place 
of abode or business, if known. And all goods 
seized and detained shall be deemed and taken 
as condemned, and may be sold or otherwise 
disposed or in such manner as the Director may 
direct unless the person from whom the seizure 
shall have been made or the owner thereof or 
some person authorized by him, shall within 
one calendar month from the date of seizure 


give notice in writing to the Director that he 


claims the goods seized and detained or intends 
to claim them, whereupon summary proceedings 
shall be instituted by the Director for the for- 
feiture or condemnation thereof. But if the 
goods seized and detained be of a _ perishable 
nature the same may, by direction of the Direc- 
tor, be sold and the proceeds thereof retained 
to abide the results of any claim that may 
legally be made in respect thereof. 


5) Notwithstanding the provision of sub- 
regulations (1) and (2) of this regulation it 
shall be lawful for the Governor in Council in 


his absolute discretion to entertain and give 
effect to any mora] claim to or in respect of 
any goods forfeited or condemned thereunder. 

(4) When any information shall have been 
exhibited before a magistrate for the forfeiture 
of any goods seized and detained under these 
reguiations such magistrate is hereby required 
to summon the owner of such goods or the 
person from whom they were seized to appear 
before him or any other magistrate and upon 
his or her appearance or default to appear, 
due service of such summons being proved, such 
magistrate may proceed to the examination of 
the matter and on proof that the goods are 
liable to forfeiture under these regulations shall 
condemn the same. 


8. Where prior to the enactment of. these 
regulations an kKssential Supplies Certificate has 
been issued by the Director in respect of the 
importation of goods into the Colony such certi- 
ficate shall be deemed to have been issued under 
these reguiations and the breach after the date 
of enactment of any term or condition con- 
tained in any application or declaration made 
for the purpose of obtaining the issue of such 
certificate shail be punishable in like manner 
as if such application or declaration had been 
made under these regulations: Provided that a 
person who has made application for such 
certificate or persons who have made declara- 
tions in support of such application prior to 
enactment shall not be liable to the penalties 
prescribed by regulation 4 of these regulations. 


9. (1) The Director or a public officer au- 
thorized by him in that behaif may require any 
person by or on whose behalf goods have been, 
or are in the course of being, or are about to 
be imported and in respect of the importation 
of which an Essential Supplies Certificate has 
been issued, or any person who is or has been 
concerned or interested in such goods or in 
their importation to produce such documents and 
answer such questions and to furnish such in- 
formation and in such form as the Director or 
public officer authorized by him in that behalf 
in his absoiute discretion deem necessary for 
the effective exercise of his powers and 
performance of his duties under these regula- 
tions. 


(2) Any person who fails without lawful 
excuse to comply with any requisition under 
this regulation shall be guilty of an offence 
and be liable on summary conviction to a fine 
of ten thousand dollars and imprisonment for 
6 months. 


(3) Any information given and any answer 
made to any question put in compliance with 
the provision of this regulation may be proved 
in evidence against the person giving or making 
the same or his principal in any prosecution, 
notwithstanding that it may tend to criminate 
the one or the other. 


10. (1) The Director or any public officer 
authorized by him in that behalf may require 
any person by or on whose behalf goods have 
been imported and in respect of which an Es- 
sential Supplies Certificate has been issued or 
any person who is or have been concerned or 
interested in such goods or their importation to 
produce such goods for inspection and examina- 
tion. 


(2) The Director or any public officer au- 
thorized by him in that behalf may for the 
effective exercise of his powers under this regu- 
lation enter and search any premises in which 
any such goods are kept or in which they are 
a'leged to be kept. 

(3) Any person who fails without lawful 
excuse to comply with any requisition under 
sub-regulation (1) or who obstructs or hinders. 
the Director or any public officer authorized as 
aforesaid in entering or searching any premises 
under powers conferred by sub-regulation (2) 
shall be guilty of an offence and shall be 
liable on summary conviction to a fine of ten. 
thousand dollars and imprisonment for 6 months. . 

11. A fee of $5 shall be payable in respect 
of each application for an Essential Supplies 
Certificate. 


12. These regulations shall come into opera- 
tion on 7th March, 1952. 


THE HONGKONG ELECTRIC 
COoO., LTD. 


Notice to Shareholders 


) 
. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN | 
that the Fifty-ninth Ordinary 
. Yearly Meeting of Shareholders , 
) will be held at the Company’s ) 
» Office, 4th Floor, P. & O. Building, | 
. on Thursday, the 6th day of March | 
» 1952, at 11 a.m. for the purpose of | 
} receiving and considering the Re- | 
) ports of the Directors and of the | 
, Auditors and the ‘Profit and Less | 
) Account and the Balance Sheet for ‘| 
) the year ended 31st December 1951, ) 
. and for the election of Directors 
, and the appointment of Auditors. | 
) The Register of Transfers of the | 
. Company will be closed from Mon- | 
) day, the 25th of February to | 
Thursday, the 6th of March 1952, | 
both days inclusive. ( 

By Order of the Board, | 
GIBB, LIVINGSTON & CO., LTD., ) 
Agents. | 

| 


Hong Kong, 8th February, 1952. 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Hastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press Ltd. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $90 or £5.10. - or US$15.50. 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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* KIAN GWAN CO. (CHINA) LTD. # 
KONG & SHANGHAI BANK BUILDING 
a Cable-address: JOVASUGAR or KIANGWAN Telephones: 21817, 27466, 27477 : 
IMPORTERS, EXPORTERS, MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVES :— 
IMPORTS _ EXPORTS BRANCHES 
# Rubber Enamelware 
£ Cotton: Cotton =i Cotton knitted goods Burma * 

#4 industrial Chemicals Matches Malaya 

| Rubber & Leather Footwear Thailand 
Metals Hardware Vacuum Flasks India * 
Pr Window & Thickglass Torches United" Kingdom # 
Textiles The Netherlands 
* Paper ect. United States of America PA 
Ps Sundries China Produce Australia * 


ESTABLISHED 1841 


GILMAN E COMPANY LTD. 


MERCHANTS 
si @ SHIPPING AND INSURANCE 
@ LLOYDS AGENTS 


HEAD OFFICE: 4A DES VOEUX ROAD, CENTRAL, HONG KONG. CABLES: CILMAN HONG KONG. 
4 | 


: THE MERCANTILE BANK OF INDIA, LIMITED «¢ 
¥ (REGISTERED IN LONDON, UNDER THE COMPANIES AGTS OF 1862 TO 1890. ON 2N0D DECEMBER, 1892) z 
* Head Office: 15, Gracechurch Street. London, E.C. 3. ‘ei in New York: Bank of Montreal. 64. Wall Street Ke 
Branches & Agencies: 
z INDIA PAKISTAN BURMA MALAYAN FEDERATION HONG KONG * 
* Bombay Kar achi Rangoon Kuala Lumpur JAPAN * 
Chittagong Kuan To + 

tan kvo 
2 Calcutta CEYLON MAURITIUS Kuala Trengganu Osaka ° 
Howrah Colombo % Penang CHINA * 
* Galle Port Louis Kota Bharu _ Shanghai * 

Delhi 
Kandy [poh SIAM 
Madras Jaffna SINGAPORE Kuala Lipis Bangkok 
D. BENSON, Manager, Hong Kong. 
. BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED t 
CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
TRUSTEE AND EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN RY THE BANK’S TRUSTEE COMPANIES. 


ky <> 
o 
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Gibb, Livingston & Company, limited. § | NATIONALE HANDELSBANK N.V. | 
Established 1836. ; Incorporated in the Netherlands. 4 
P. & O. Building, Hong Kong. Tel. Add: “GIBB” eat Established 1863. 
The liability ‘of sharéholders of the’ Company, is limited 
| 
i i fr. a. 000.- 
IMPORTS ( General ) 5 Capital issued & fully paid up Nfl 
TEXTILES & YARNS OF ALL OLASSES, coAL; $+ Reserve Funds ------ 
BER INCLUDING HARDBOARDS, METALS & LIGHT Office — 
MACHINERY, RUBBER, CHEMICALS & DYES, LINSEED } : 
OILS & VARNISHES, PAINTS, FOODSTUFFS & PRO- ? Branches: — | 
SUNDRIES, Netherlands:— Sumatra:— India:— 
WINES & SPIRITS: $ The Hague — fee 
COURVOISIER COGNAC 4 
“ 
EXPORTS Java:— Borneo:— Japan: 
CHINA PRODUCE, COTTON PIECEGOODS, MADE UP ? Djakarta Bandjermasin Tokio - 
GARMENTS, RUBBER FOOTWEAR, EGG PRODUCTS, } Djakarta Gambir _ Pontianak Kobe 
HOG CASINGS, ESENTIAL OILS, GINGER, MANUFAC- 3 
TURED GOODS, TRA. Bandung Singapore- 
assar 
SHIPPING: Probolinggo 
BURNS, 
4 Semarang _ Lembek:— Thailand:— | 
PHOENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. ) Representatives in London and New York. 1] 
NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. h id 
NORTH CHINA INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. (Cortespondents, throughout the wor'e. 
4 as, Banking business of every kind transacted. 
> T. van Gulik, 
COLONY OF BRITISH NORTH BORNEO. | Manager. lf 


WHEELOCK MARDEN & COMPANY, LIMITED 


701-707 Edinburgh House, Hong Kong 
| 
ING 
PBUILDING 
SALVAGE 
REAL ESTATE 
MERCHANDISING 
INSURANCE 
WAREHOUSING 
AVIATION 
| MOTOR VEHICLES 


HONG KONG LONDON JAPAN SHANGHAI 


Cc 
P 
B 


HEE 
EH 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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DODWELL @ CO., LTD. 


founded 1858 
BARBER LINE 
U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC COAST PORTS 
5 


BARBER WILHELMSEN LINE ? 
TO PACIFIC & ATLANTIC COAST PORTS ; 


JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 


14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 


HONG KONG, CHINA, 


via JAPAN JAPAN & KOREA 

Loading Hongkong 4th Mar. Importers and Exporters, 
m.v. “TAMESIS” ....... .... 49th Mar and 
m.v. “BRONXVILLE” .... .... 4th Apr. 


Air Transport 
Accepting cargo on through Bills of Lading for tranship- 


ment cargo to South American and West African Ports. 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


) 

) 

) 

} 

} 

} 

) 

) 

, The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
| The Australia China Line 

) The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 
) Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Kwo Breweries Limited 
) 
} 
) 
) 
] 
} 
) 
) 
} 
} 
) 
] 
} 


AUSTRALIA WEST PACIFIC LINE | 


Accepting cargo for transhipment to Fiji 
FROM MELBOURNE, SYDNEY 
& BRISBANE 
TO SYDNEY, ADELAIDE, & MELBOURNE 
via RABAUL 


RIOR Loading Hongkong 4th Mar. 


Ewo Cotton Mills Limited 


mv. “AROS” GENERAL AGENTS: 


The Canton Insurance Office Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 
Shanghai & Hongkew Wharf Co., Ltd. 


STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PACIFIC SERVICE 
FOR VANCOUVER DIRECT THENCE 
SEATTLE & PORTLAND 
s.s. “WASHINGTON” .... Loads for Vancouver ist May. 


AGENTS: 


‘Lhe Glen Line Limited 

The Royal Mail Lines Limited 

The Prince Line Limited 

The Western Canada Steamships Limited 
The Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 

Furness Withy & Co., Ltd. 

The Union Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Guardian Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Lombard Assurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


= 


LLOYD TRIESTINO 
"OR SINGAPORE, COLOMBO, ROMBAY, KARACHI. 
ADEN, SUEZ, PORT SAID, VENICE, TRIESi £. 
LEGHORN & GENOA 


m.v. “S. CABOTO” .... .... Departs Hongkong list Mar. 


# 


: CANADA-ASIATIC LINES LTD. 


All the above subject to alteration without notice. 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR: 
CUNARD STEAMSHIP CoO., LTD. 
B.O.A.C. — 
CANADIAN PACIFIC — QANTAS -.- 
P.A.L. 
3rd FLOOR HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK BLDG. 
DES VCEUX RD. TELEPHONE 28021/6 


} THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED. 


A 


‘aa 


| 


| 

4 
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MAERSK LINE 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


Fast Fortnightly Service to: 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE & PHILADELPHIA 
via 


SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & PANAMA 


Accepting transhipment cargo for Central and South American 
Ports, also for Caribbean and Gulf Ports _ 


— 


Next Sailings: 


= 
bo 


m/s “HULDA MAERSK” 
m/s “TREIN MAERSK” .... .... .... .... Mar. 16 
m/s “PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... .... April 


Also accepting cargo for Keelung and Japan 
Special Strongroom Compartments 
Refrigerated Cargo Space 


the 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


m/s “PETER MAEBRS&S” .... .... .... .... FeD, 28 
m/s “NICOLINE MAERSK”. . Mar. 17 
m/s “SALLY acco: Mar. 25 


For Freight and Further Particulars 
Please apply to:— 


JEBSEN: & CO. 


Agents 


Pedder Building. Tels. 36066-9 


GORDON, WOODROFFE ~ 
& CO. Far EAST) LTD. 


kidinburgh House, Hong Kong. 
Cable Address: ‘“‘WOODROFFE” H.K. 


BRANCH OFFICES 
TOKYO and OSAKA 
PRODUCE & GENERAL MERCHANTS | 


Wreneral Managers for: 
Pekin Syndicate Ltd., Hongkong 


Associated Companies: 


Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. Ltd., London 
(Established 1868) 

Gordon, Woodroffe & Co. (Madras) Ltd. 

Gordon, Woodroffe Morocco, S.A.R.L. Casablanca 

Gordon, Woodroffe Corporation, New York 


Sole Agents: 


Riddle Sawyer & Co., Ltd., London 

Gale, Baiss & Co., Ltd., London 

Gordon Woodroffe Leather Manufacturing Co. 

Sissons Paints 

Hugh Wood & Co.., 

Richemont Brandy 

Goodyear Tyre & Rubber Co. (Rubber belting, 
Shoe heels, etc.) 

L.G. Harris & Co., Ltd. (Paint Brushes) 

Ransomes Sims & Jefferies Ltd. (Electric Trucks & 
Tractors) 


Engineering & Contracting Department :- 


(Successors to William C. Jack & Co. Ltd.’ 
Agencies :— 


Omega Lampworks Ltd. | 
T.M C. Harwell (Sales) Ltd. 
Atlas Metal & Alloys Ltd. 

Edward Wilcox & Co. Ltd. 

S.L.R. Electric Ltd. 

Aron Electricity Meter, Ltd. 

Premier Electric Heaters Ltd. 

J.J. Tucker & Co. Ltd. 

Smart & Brown (Engineers) Ltd. 
Holophane Ltd. 

Greenwood & Hughes Ventilating Co. 
Wolsall Conduits Ltd. 


Ocean Oil Ltd. 


GRANT 


Sheffield Wire Rope Ltd. 
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